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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE, 


Which was awarded a Si-ver Mepat, the Hichest Premium for a Fay 
SewinG Macuine, at the PARIS EXPOSITION, July, 1867. 
Other Sewing Machine Companies erroneously advertise Gold Meg 
awarded at the Baris Exposition. Neither of those so advertising recei 
any fremium at all for Family Sewing Machines.—See Official Aw 
List. The FLORENCE also received the Highest Prize, a Gold Medal 
Exhibition of the American Institute, New York, 1865 (ix competition y 
every well-known Machine). \t executes in a superior manner adi kind 
ily, makes four different stitches, =a 
t 


Sewing ever required in a 
Lock Stitch, has patent reversible feed-motion, fastens off its seam wi 
stopping, and is warranted superior to all others for family use. J/ 
purchaser is dissatisfied with it, after a fair trial, we will give him 
exchange any Sewing Machine of a similar price known to the tr 
Prospectus and Samples of Work post free. Agents Wanted. Addres 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapsile, Londoa; 19& 2: Blackfriars Street, Mancheq 
83 Union Street, Glasgow ; 8, East Street, Brighton. Agents: May & Suaw, Soho Bazaar (Oxford Street Entraq 
London, F. Barty, 30 Grafton Street, Dublin. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL.—HIGHEST PREMIUM awarded to 


THE “SINGER” SEWING MACHINE, 


Exhibited by the French Agest for the Sale of these UnrIvALLED MAcuiN 
“The Machine best suited to the wants of a family,”—Sunday Times, ] 
4th, 1867. ‘* ‘The best and cheapest Machine in the market.”—Court Fouql’ 
August 18th, 1866. Combines in itself all desirable features,”"—- Lady's 
Paper, April 20th, 1867, ‘This Company have arrived at perfection. 
Machine well deserves the sobriquet of the ‘ Noiseless Machine.’ ”— Zhe CAq]} 
Times, April 27th, 1867. 

Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. ‘The ‘‘ Singer” Manufacturing Compg*! 
Proprietors and Manufactures of the W orld-renowned Singer Sewing Mach 
Sor every class of Sewing. Over 200,000 in use. ( 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDQ 

Branch Offices :-- Edinburgh, 107 Princes St.; Aberdeen, 46 George 
Leeds, 1 Commercial St. ; Liverpool, 21 Bold St. ; Manchester, 103 Market 
Newcastle, 52 Northumberland St.; Northampton, 13 Sheep St. ; Glasgoy 
Buchanan St.; Dundee, 28 Reform St. ; Dublin, 69 Grafton St. ; Belfa 
Donegal Sq. 


METALLIC PEN-MAK{ 
COMMAND, Ye TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY of MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, & GREAT DURABILI’ 
will ensure universal preference. 


BY ROYAL 


FOR LADIES’ USE.--For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished papers. Nos. 1, 173, 303, 
In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR GENERAL USE.-—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.-—No. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. } 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, ror Larce, FEEE, BOLD Black Swan Quill, large barrel Pen, | 
808. ‘The Patent Magnum Bonum, No, 263. In Medium and Broad Points. | 
FOR GENERAL WRITING.--No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine Points. No. 810, new Bank Pen, No, 262 (! 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. { 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES... The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
Four-hole No. 202, 
‘The Public Pen, No. 292. 
wn with Bead, No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 592, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD, 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 

AT THE 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at ¢6 New Street, Birmingham ;91 - 
Street, New York ; and at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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BURNS, OATES, & Co.s LIST. 


_ THEOLOGICAL WORKS ON SALE BY BURMS, 00, 


17, PORTMAN STREET. 


CHOUPPE.—ADJUMENTA ORATORIS SACRA;; seu ‘divisiones” sententie et 
documenta de veritatibus qua e-sacro pulpito proponenda sunt. . - 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
SCHOUPPE.—EVANGELIA DOMINICARUM ac FESTORUM totius anni, secun- 
dum mentem SS. Patrum et Catholicorum interpretum illustrata. 2 vols., 8vo., 9s. 
AMY (Prof. in Universitate Lovan)—INTRODUCTIO in SACRAM SCRIPTU- 


SCHNEIDER. —MANUALE SACERDOTUM. 4s. 6d. 
BOPPERT.—SCUTUM FIDEI, ad usus quotidianos Sacerdotum. 6 vols., 12mo., aie 


DIERTENS.—EXERCITIA SPIRITUALIA ST. IGNATII; cum sensu eorumde 
& explanatione, et directorio. 2 vols., 12mo., 7s. 


BELLY.—SACERDOS CHRISTIANUS. I2mo., 2s. 


ESSIUS.—-DE PERFECTIONIBUS MORIBUSQUE DIVINIS, opusculum in; 
quo pleraque sacrz theologiz mysteria explicantur. 8vo., 4s. 


P .—PRALECTIONES THEOLOGIC de virtutibus fidei, spei, et caritatial 
vo., 6s. 


ELLARMINUS.—EXPLICATIO in PSALMOS. 8vo., 11s. 

—COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIEZ MORALIS. 2 vols., 10s. ; half 
calf, 15s. 

rURY.—CASUS CONSCIENTIA, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

YOUTERS.—HISTORI ECCLESIASTICZ COMPENDIUM, 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 
Complete Foreign Catalogue for’2 stamps.—Twopence in the shilling’on all for cash. 


IFE OF MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS. F’cap 8vo., neat cloth, 4s. 6d. 


RAM. 2 vols., 8vo., 9s. i 


NEW WORKS. 


WERSES ALREADY PUT INTO PRINT, now collected for the first time. By 

Joun H. NEwMAN. F’cap 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

N THE SNOW; or, TALES OF MOUNT ST. BERNARD. 33s. 6d. By the 

Rev. W. H. ANDERDON. 

ELLIE NETTERVILLE : A TALE OF THE TIMES OF CROMWELL, 

3s. 6d. By CECILIA CADDELL, Author of “Wild Times,” “Little Snowdrop,” &c. 

DITH SYDNEY: A TALE. 3s.6d. By F: M. OXENHAM. 

ALES FROM THE DIARY OF A SISTER OF MERCY. By C. M. BRAME. 

Elegant cloth, 3s. 6d. Contents :—Double Marriage—Cross and. the Crown—The. 
ovice—The Fatal Accident—The Priest’s Death—The Gambler's Wife—The 

Besetting Sin. 

IFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME SWETCHINE. Translated from the 

French of Count de FALLOUX. Neat cloth, 7s. 6d. 

IVES AND TIMES OF THE ROMAN PONTIFFS FROM ST. PETER TO 

PIUS IX. From the French of De Monror, published with the approbation of 

all the American Bishops. Super-Royal 8vo, 2 vols, illustrated with 40 fine steel 

engravings, got up expressly for the work—58s., net cash 48s 


Burns, Oates and Co., 17, 18 Portman St. & 63 Paternoster Row. 
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J NEW EDITION. 


Now ready, complete in two vols., bound in fancy cloth, price, Vol. r., 3s. 6d. ; Vol. 2 
(612 pages), 4s. 


~~ GATECHISM : DOCTRINAL, MORAL, HISTORICAL, AND LITURGICAL; 


or, 


» CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 


, Approved for the use of the Faithful in all the Dioceses of England and Wales, 
Familiarly explained. 


By THE REv. PATRICK POWER, 


Translator of Orsini’s Life of the Blessed Virgin, and of Orsini’s History of the Devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. 


“I consider your Catechism a beautiful and useful work—I think the best in the i "—Rev. T) 
, Vice-President Sedgt Park College. 
“T have a ae epee of books—near a th d vol and there is not a work in the entire number I value 
more than the ‘ echism : Doctrinal and Moral;’ nor do 1 know any work from which I have derived more ready 
and useful information.”—Rev. Fames M‘Laughiin. 


London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, Portman Square. 


W. F. THOMAS & C0.’ PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


’ The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled for Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Stay- 
makers, &c., and capable of being used for almost every kind of work, £10. 
THE NEW DOMESTIC MAC S, £5 5s., 

OR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s. & £8. 

These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all household pur- 
poses, and vastly superior to Chain-Stitch Machines. They produce a durable Lock- 
Stitch, and are practically the —— Machines before the public. 

Catalogues and Samples of Work sent Post Free. 


W. F. THOMAS & CO., 1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, Ww. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


of GUS AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, n 
matter at what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent} 
Chemists, succeeded in or this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public] - 
N a more concentrated form, and at a lower price. , 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 

_Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thomas-street, London (E.C). a F 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Society’s Safeguard. Whatever the 
disease may be, wherever it may discover itself, whether externally or internally, 
its victims may enter on Professor Holloway’s treatment with hearts of hope that every 
day will bring some amelioration of the infirmity. For the cure of ulcers, wounds, sores, 
abrasions, eruptions, abscesses, glandular swellings, and the generality of throat and 
chest complaints, the Ointment need only be used according to the instructions to ensure 
a successful issue to the illness, and a desirable restoration of health and strength. In 
all disorders which have been of long duration, Holloway’s Pills should be taken ; they 
powerfully stimulate the circulation, raise the needful nervous energy, and induce repara- 
tive action. 


St. Joseph's 4 
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CIRCULATING LIBRARY, . 
50 SOUTH STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE 
| 
= OPEN EVERY DAY, FROM ito to 6 P.M. ( 

Terms of Subscription: 

Volume at atime... . . 0 3 per week. 

© 1 per month. 
Three Volumes at a time . 9 per week. 


I I yearly. 


ALL THE NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC WORKS 
: TAKEN IN. 


. ** This Library combines the advantages of an 
» ordinary Circulatiug Library with that of offering to 
its Subscribers the use of a Collection of Foreign 
Catholic Works quite unequalled in extent and vartety. 
The New FOREIGN CATALOGUE has lately been « 
brinted, and may be had on application. 


A 


wow 


IMPORTER, OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


LOUIS VIVES OF PARIS; DEPOT OF MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & CO.; 


»’ “4 BRAY; AUG. VATON; LETHIELLEUX, &. &., 
AND ALL THE PRINCIPAL PARIS PUBLISHERS, 
4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


torii presbyteri, editio nova accurante iterumque annotante, P. E. Ecalle, 
oes Theologiz in seminario Trecensi professore. 6 vol. in 404 2 col., 
ier vergé 4 la colle animale. 4 volumes ont paru . 
DION SII PETAVII, Aurelianensis, e Societate Jesude theologicis dogmaticis 
) opus, nova editio notis ac dissertationibus Francisci Antonii Zacariz 
ejusdem societatis illustrata, quibus accesserunt select note Adriani 
Leclerc aliorumque, necnon quedam recens edita, accurante iterumque 
annotante J. B. Fournials, Can. Albiensi. 8 vol. grand in-80 4 deux colonnes, 
-  reproduisant les 7 tomes in-folio de l’edition du P. Zaccaria, et terminés par 
7 une table générale des matiéres. ier vergé, 4 la colle animale z 
CLAUDII LACROIX Theologia ‘Morale 4 vol. 4to 
Gousset (S. E. la Card.) Croyance de l’Eglise touchant PImmaculée Concep- 


ont pe THOMASSINI, de theologicis dogmatibus, Congregationis Ora- 


Droit (du) de ’Eglise. 1 vol. in-8 . 
Exposition des principes du droit canonique. vol. in-8 

’ Theologia Moralis 4 vols. a ° 
* Maynard (l’Abbe). Voltaire sa Vie, ses ‘Euvres. "2 forts vol. in-8 ‘ 
Saint Vincent de Paul, sa -_ son Temps, ses CEuvres, son Influence. 4 
Ozanam (A. F.) Civilisation (la) au V. siécle. 2 vol. in-8 . ; 
Civilisation (la) chrétienne chez les Francs. 1 vol. in-8 . 
Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au xitle siécle. 1 vol. ie, TORE 
YEuvres choises. 1 vol. in-12 . ‘ P 
}(CEuvres complétes. 11 vol.in-S . . . 
(les) franciscains en Italie. 1 vol. in-8 ‘ 


As atoire (le) de Dante. 1 fort vol. in-8 ‘ 
chouppe, S. J. Elementa Theologiz dogmatice e probatis auctoribus 
elect et Divini verbi ministerioaccomodata. Opera F. X. Schouppe, S.J. 
2vel . 
, Evangelia Dominicorum ac Festorum totius anni Homiliticis explicationibus 
secundum mentem SS. Patrum et catholicorum ee one: illustrata op. 
F. X. Schouppe, S.J. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Adjumenta Oratoris sacri, opera F. X. Schouppe, S.J. Ivol.8vo. . . 
, Compendium perfectionis Sacerdotalis, 1 vol. 18mo 


Complete Catalogues and terms sent on application. 
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Books on Sale 


BY 


STEWART 
11 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


WEST STRAND, LONDON. 


SPECULUM HUMAN SALVATIONIS: le plus ancien monument 
de la Xylographie et de la Typographie reunies (63 ff.). Reproduit en 
Fac-simile, avec Introduction historique et bibliographique par J. Ph. 
Berjeau (only 150 copies printed). Folio, cloth, £4 4s. ; moroceo, old 
style, £5 15s. 6d. 


The original block-book is supposed to have been printed about 1435, and is of the 
utmost rarity ; the British Museum possessing only one copy. The /ac-simile which ds 
printed on paper of precisely the same tint and texture as the original, occupies 63 leaves 
imdouble columns, with 116 distinct designs ; and a reproduction of the Text in common 
type.is added, so that modern readers may peruse it without difficulty. 


The Speculum “is simply a pictorial Scripture History, composed exactly on the 
principle that the stained-glass windows, altar triptychs, and illuminated office-books of 
the period pretty uniformly exhibit ; that is to say, a picture of a certain subject from the 
Old or the New Testament is given, with a more or less brief account, in black letter 
underneath it, of the personages or scenes intended. Each page has a double subject; 
under a low, four-centred Gothic arch, resting on a column of what we should call ‘ per- 
pendicular’ or ‘third-pointed’ details. As regards the drawing, we hold it to be, though 
rude, very artistic."—Home and Foreign Revitw, April, 1863. 
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Books on Sale by C. J. Stewart, 


GESCHIEDENIS VAN DER HEYLIGHE CRUYS; or, HISTORY] 
| ’ OF THE HOLY CROSS. 64 Woodcuts on 33 leaves ; Reproduced BUL! 
in Fac-simile from ‘the original edition printed in 1483, by J. Veldener. 186 
Text, Introduction, and Engravings by J. Ph. Berjeau. F'cap 4to, cloth, 
£1 5s. 


*_ “M. Berjeau has now put within the reach of every man a book which reproduces a 

yery curious specimen of the earliest art, together with a great deal of really valuable i 

literary information connected with it. The illustrations are in number sixty-four. They incl 

are reproduced with the utmost possible care and accuracy from the medizval original, 

of which only three copies are known to exist in the world. * * Besides the illustra- 

tions, however, the volume before us contains an exceedingly curious and interesting relic BOSS 

” of medizval poetry : it is the legendary ‘ History of the Holy Cross,’ in Dutch verses, off et | 

P four lines each engraving. These verses are produced in fac-simile below each print ; 56 | 

but, besides this, they are printed in clear type, as an Introduction, and with each of 
them the extract from the Golden Legend, in Latin, referring to the same subject.”— Zhe 


4 Weekly Register. ROH! 


OPERE DEL CAVALIERE G. B. DE ROSSI. £8 


INSCRIPTIONES CHRISTIAN urbis Romz septimo szculoTanti- da 
quiores ; edidit Jo. B. DE Rossi, Romanus. Vol. I. Rome, ex Officin Tags 


‘libraria Pontificia, ab anno 1857-61. Folio, sewed, £4 8s. 7 vazi 
) Vell 
FENE 


LA ROMA SOTTERRANEA CRISTIANA, descritta ed illustrata dal] je, , 
G. B. DE Rossi; Pubblicata par ordine della Santita Papa Pio. IX.J yom 
Roma Cromo-litografia Pontificia. Tomo I.,con Atlante di XL Tavole.j hist 
Folio, sewed, £2 15s. Tom. II. is nearly ready. Imp 


11 King William St.;-West Strand, London. 1 
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Books on Sale by C. J. Stewart, 


OPERE DEL CAVALIERE G. B. DE ROSSI. 


BULLETINO DI ARCHEOLOGIA CHRISTIANA Annol.e IL. Rome, 
1863-4. 4to, sewed, £1 1s.; Anno III, IV., e V., 1865-6-7, 12s. each. 


IMAGINES SELECT DEIPARZE VIRGINIS, in ccemeteriis sub- 
terraneis udo depicte. In chromo-lithograph, on 4 sheets (26 by 20 
inches) ; with a Commentary in French, in large 8vo. Together, £1 1s. ° 


BOSSUET (J. B.) GEUVRES COMPLETES ; avec la Table de Matiéres 
et I’'Histoire de Bossuet, par le Cardinal de Bausset. Paris, 1828-30. 
56 Vols. 8vo. Ports., basil, gilt, very neat, £7 17s. 6d. 


ROHRBACHER (L’ABBE) HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE DE 
L’'EGLISE CATHOLIQUE. Paris, Gaume, 1850. 29 Vols. 8vo., 
beautifully bound in “veau fauve,’ marbled leaves, lettered contents, 
48 18s. 6d. 


CATERINA DA SIENA (A.D. 1367), OPERL, nuovamente pubblicate 
da Girol. Gigli. Szena, 1707-25. Vocabolario Cateriniano di Gigli, con 
Yaggiunta delle Lettere di quasi tutte le Academie d'Italia in appro- 
vazione della locuzione della Santa. Manille (?)———. 5 Vols. 4to. 
Vellum, neat, £4 4s. ee 


FENELON (FRANCOIS) GEUVRES COMPLETES (publiées d’aprés 
les manuscrits originaux et les éditions les plus correctes, avec un grand 
nombre de piects inédites, par les soins de MM. Gosselin et Caron, avec 
Yhistoire de Fénelon par le Card Bausset). Paris, 1851. 10 Vols. 
Imperial 8vo. * Port., half-bound morocco, neat, £5 10s. 


11 King William St., West Strand, London. 
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Books on Sale by C. J. Stewart, 


| _ GRANADA (LUIS DE), SUS OBRAS, precede su vida escrita par 
L. Mujfioz. Madrid, 1788. 6 Vols. Folio, large and fine paper, Spanish 
basil, gilt, £6 6s. 


SALES (SAINT FRANCOIS DE), LES GEUVRES COMPLETES 
avec sa Vie, et ses Lettres inédites. Paris, 1832-35. 17 Vols. in 14, 8vo" 
» Port. and Jac-simile ; half-bound morocco, by Soyer, £4 4s. 


“Sans contrédit la meilleure édition et la plus belle des ceuvres de S. Francois de 
Sales."—-MS. Note. 


3 TERESA DE JESUS (SANTA) OBRAS Y CARTAS. Brusselas\¢ 


1740-2. 4 Vols. 4to. Port. half-bound sheep, neat, £1 16s. 


VASARI (GIO.) Vite de’ piu’ eccelenti Pittori, Scultori e Architetti, 
illustrate con Note. Best edition. Milano, 1807-11. 16 Vols. ,8vo. 
1 Portraits, fine copy, calf, gilt, £3 15s. 


; “ Quest’ edizione é la pit copiosa, racchiudendo tutte le illustrazioni all’ Opera aggiunte 
F per lo addietro dal Bottari, dal P. della Valle, e da altri."—Gamdéa. 


GREVIUS (J. G.) Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Historiarum 


Neapolis, Sicilia, Sardinia, Corsica, Melita, cum Przefationibus | 
P. Burmanni. Lugd. Bat, 1725. 45 Vols. Folio. Ports. and numerous 
maps, plates, &c., sewed, uncut, £12. (A Supplement to Muratori.) , 


NOUET (JACQUES), CGEUVRES. Paris, Perisse, 27~Vols. 12mo, 
Half-bound calf, gilt, £3 5s. 


11 King William St., West Strand, London. 
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| FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 
i ETUDES 


RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES, ET LITTERAIRES. 
PAR DES PERES DE LE COMPAGNIE DE JESUS. 


Nouvelle Série—Tome Treiziome. 
DECEMBRE 1867. NUMERO 6o0. 


SOMMIARE: 


ef 1. Les Saints Péres au Tribunal de M. Amédée Thierry, 11: Saint Jérome, Sain 
Augustin, par P. C, Gagniard.—2. La Derniére Histoire de Voltaire, par P. G. Longhaye., 
—3. Les Prophétes d’Israel: Réponse 4 M. Réville (fin.), par M. PAbbé A; Le Hir.— 

4. Un Prétre Echappé au Massacre des Carmes, par P. C. Sommervogel.—s5. Les 
Zouaves Hollandais de Armée du Pape, par P. E. Marquigny.—6. Bernard de 
‘}Quatrebarbes, par P. P. Du Reau.—7. La Nuit du 13 Novembre, par P. N. Larcher.— 
#18. Correspondence: Les Vicaires Apostoliques et le Clergé Indo-Portugais dans les 
Indes Orientales. _Le Cyclone du 1 Novembre a Calcutta, par P. H. Depelchin.—9. 
Bibliographie: Le Nouveau Testament, traduit par M. Abbé Glaire, par P. E. Paton. 
Histoire et Legendes des Plantes Utiles et Curieuses, par M. J. Rambosson. Revuedes_. 
Questions Historiques.—10. Varia: Les Découvertes de M. le Pasteur Boissard. La { 
Vieillesse pour un Positiviste. 


Paris : Au Bureau de la Revue, chez JOSEPH ALBANEL, Libraire Rue de Tournon, 15, 
et chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujus 7 (ancienne Rue des Grés-Sorbonne). f 


REVUE DU MONDE 
CATHOLIQUE. 


PARAISSANT LE I10 DE CHAQUE MOIS. 


Septiime Année—Tome Vingtiéme—wNo. 147.—10 Décembre 1867. 


4 
SOMMAIRE”: 

1. Notre-Dame de Lourdes, par H. Lasserre.—2. Les Récentes Explorations du 
Globe, par F. de Fontpertuis.—3. La Conspiration des Bazinistes, par Dom Paul Piolin. 
—4. Le Théatreen 1867, par D. Bernard.—5. Uu Saint Opportun, par Eug. de Margerie. 
—6. Cinq Cent Mille Francs en Portefeuille, par Etienne .Marcel.—7. Chronique 
Religieuse, par J. Chantrel.—8. De Choses et d’Autres., par E. Veuillot.—g, Bulletin 
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Cavaliere be Rossi on the History of 
St. Callistus. 


IN 1841 the French government entrusted Mynoides 
Mynas, a Greek. savant, with a mission to the East. 
Among the divers literary remains discovered by him in 
the several monasteries which he visited, the most im- 
portant was a square manuscript of cotton paper written 
in the fourteenth century, containing the greater portion of 
a “Refutation of all Heresies.” The whole work consisted 
of ten books, but the three first, as well as the conclusion, 
were missing. This manuscript would have remained un- 
noticed on the shelves of the then Royal (now Imperial) 
Library but for the labours of Emmanuel Miller, who 
made a most fortunate mistake in ascribing the work to 
Origen. His edition of the work was published at Ox- 
ford in 1851, as a continuation of the Phzlosophumena, 
which had long been accounted as a production of the 
Alexandrian Catechist. The name of Origen secured for 
the new work the attention of critics: but the new pub- 
lication only served to strengthen the arguments whereby 
Wolfe and others had impugned his claims to be con- 
sidered as the author of the Phzlosophumena. It would be 
foreign to our present purpose to chronicle the several 
phases of the controversy respecting the authorship of 
the work under consideration. It is enough to observe 
that while Jacobi and the late Chevalier Bunsen have en- 
deavoured in vain to father it upon St. Hippolytus the 
martyr, who was either a member of the Roman Presby- 
tery or a suburban 'Bishop, others have attributed it to 
Caius, a Priest of the Church of Rome, nor have plausible 
arguments been wanting on the side of those who have 
favoured the claims of Tertullian or Novatus. The fair- 
est statement of the critical results hitherto obtained is 
that they are merely negative, as tending to prove that 
VOL. VIII. JAN. 1868. B 
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none of the Fathers or ecclesiastical writers to whom the 
work has in the course of the controversy been ascribed, 
is to be deemed its author. We may perhaps see some 
reason for thinking that Cavaliere de Rossi has arrived 
very nearly at a solution of the mystery. 

The main interest of the work centres in Book IX, 
which contains a virulent indictment against the life and 
teaching of the martyred Pope St. Callistus, whose me- 
mory is honoured in the Church on October 14th. The 
several charges set forth in this virulent diatribe, which 
in its every line bears the stamp of personal hate and 
strong party spirit, may be thus compendiously stated : 


“ Carpophorus, a Christian officer in the household of the Em- 
peror Commodus, had a Christian slave called Callistus, to whom 
he entrusted certain monies as a capital for banking operations. 
These were carried on by Callistus 6n the so-called Piscina Pub- 
lica, which owed its name to a swimming bath which was filled 
up in the reign of Commodus. Owing to the rank and credit 
of his master, Callistus had a large connection among the brethren 
of the Church of Rome, many of whose widows lodged their sav- 
ings in the new bank. Callistus was ‘ unfortunate,’ or to use the 
words of his biographer, he ‘squandered,’ and ‘got rid’ of the monies 
deposited with him, and sought immunity in flight. He managed 
to get safely on board a ship which was leaving port, when his 
master hove in sight. To escape his hands the fugitive threw 
himself over-board, hoping to swim to shore, or, if we believe the 
libel, with a suicidal intent. He was however dragged into a boat 
by some sailors, and by them handed over to his master. Carpo- 
phorus consigned him to penal servitude in the Pistrinum, where 
run-a-way or refractory slaves underwent a severe penitential dis- 
cipline. Yielding after a while to the entreaties of several of the 
‘brethren,’ who attacked him on his weak side, by representing 
that it would be far better for him to allow his slave a chance of 
retrieving his affairs, Carpophorus released Callistus, and set him 
up once more in business, keeping however strict watch and ward 
over him. Callistus, having striven in vain to recover certain 
debts due to him by some of the Jewish ‘children of the captivity’ 
sojourning in Rome, took counsel of despair, and one Sabbath 
morning caused a disturbance in the synagogue. He was forth- 
with arrested, and conveyed before the tribunal of Fuscianus, pre- 
fect of the city, to answer the charge of disturbing public worship, 
and of being a Christian. Carpophorus, informed of his slave’s 
danger, hurried to the tribunal to claim his property, declaring 
that Callistus was no Christian, and that he wanted to be put out 
of the way, rather than work and make good the losses he had 
given rise to. The Jews persisted in their charge. Aspersions, 
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protestations, and mayhap imprecations were volubly uttered in 
Latin or Greek, or discreetly veiled from the Prefect’s observation 
under a storm of Shemitic gutturals. Fuscianus, wishing to escape 
a headache and to do justice to all parties, sentenced Callistus to 
be scourged, and then to be sent to the mines in Sardinia. He 
was released from this punishment by prevailing upon the gover- 
nor to include him in an order obtained by Marcia, a Christian 
mistress, or wife, of Commodus, for the release of the ‘ confessors’ 
exiled in Sardinia. If our author be rightly informed, Pope Vic- 
tor, thinking that Callistus was treated no worse than he deserved, 
had omitted his name from the list of prisoners in whose behalf 
he had employed the influence of Marcia. He was not agreeably 
surprised to hear of Callistus’ return. He advised him to keep 
out of Rome, and paid him a small monthly allowance on con- 
dition of his staying at Antium. Here there is a gap in the tale. 
By an abrupt transition we are brought to the Pontificate of 
Zephyrinus, under whom the fortunes of our hero take a far more 
favourable turn. Callistus is now a member of the Roman clergy; 
nay more, Zephyrinus, who is represented as a mere nonentity, with 
no distinguishing trait save his superlative ignorance and his greed 
of gold, advances him to the post of Archdeacon, treasurer to the 
Church of Rome, and administrator of the cemetery which still 
bears his name. Entering into a sort of partnership with the 
Bishop, while he leaves him the name and outward pomp, Callis- 
tus, true to his tainted antecedents, grasps for himself the sub- 
stance and the reality of power. The Bishop, ‘good easy man,’ 
is soft and ductile as wax in the hands of this unscrupulous in- 
triguer. At last Zephyrinus dies, and Callistus is greeted as his 
successor by the Roman presbytery and faithful people—for the 
silence of our author is proof positive that no voices recalling 
unpleasant and inconvenient memories opposed the election. 
Callistus, as Pope, is ever himself. In his humble beginnings he 
had swindled the widow and the orphan out of their hard-earned 
and scanty provision, and now that he is entrusted with the far 
more sacred deposit of God’s revelation, and bound to watch over 
and to maintain the purity and vigour of Ecclesiastical discipline, 
he is to be found leagued with archheretics, and tampering with 
and abetting those who seek to adulterate the word of life by 
the admixture of human or dissolving elements. The famous 
Sabellius, whose doctrine explains away the fundamental dogma 
of the Trinity in Unity, viewing it merely as a compendious 
formula for the threefold manifestation of one single Divine Per- 
sonality in history, was his friend ; and when this heresiarch be- 
comes an inconvenient ally, he casts him aside, excommunicates 
him, though still covertly adhering to his blasphemies, to which he 
seeks to impart a varnish of orthodoxy by adopting the views of 
Theodotus, who considered Christ as a mere man though acting 
under a special but impersonal influence from above. He further 
stands charged with introducing maxims and customs prejudicial 
to the vigour of church discipline, and the austerity of Christian 
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morality. A bishop even if guilty of a sin unto death (sic) is not 
to be deposed. © Callistus admitted into the body of the clergy, 


and promoted even to the hierarchical orders, men who had con- 


tracted two or even three marriages. The cleric who married was 
by him left unmolested as guiltless of transgression. He received 
and restored to communion not only adulterers but murderers 
and relapsed idolaters, arrogating to himself the power to absolve 
such as were of his faction, from any sin, however heinous. He 
encouraged high-born ladies to unite themselves to persons of 
inferior rank, even freed men and slaves, and despite the refusal 
of the laws to sanction such ‘mésalliances,’ he regarded them as 
legitimate. In his time it is that we have first witnessed the 
sacrilegious innovation of a second baptism. 


Such is the portrait of St. Callistus limned by a con- 
temporaneous but certainly not impartial hand. The un- 
mistakeable animus displayed by the author, and the se- 
veral details he gives, make it easy for the impartial critic 
to estimate the real import of his statements, and to 
discriminate by the aid of other historical data between 
real facts and the additions or perversions which are the 
fruit of the author’s strongly pronounced bias. The most 
learned critics agree that it will not do to consider this 
newly discovered contribution to biography simply as a 
slanderous fabrication. We have seldom met with a more 
masterly and interesting application of varied erudition 
to the task of separating the true from the false in a 
narrative of remote antiquity, than the essay of Cavaliere 
de Rossi on this subject of the charges against St. Cal- 
listus in the Philosophumena. It is not often that even 
with contemporary slanders, we see so complete an ex- 
planation given of a false story “founded on facts,” with- 
out the denial of the facts on which it is founded. The 
author of the charge, whatever his name, is plainly a 
man of influence and standing, one who addresses his 
contemporaries as an eyewitness of what he describes. 
But while we grant that he has drawn upon memory, 
and not only on fancy, it is plain that he frequently mis- 
represents the conduct of his adversary, and throughout 
ascribes to him base and unworthy motives. Many things 
which to us are perfectly intelligible and laudable, may 
have seemed to him, from his own stand-point in opposition 
to Callistus, as worthy of blame and indignation. Many 
facts may have been brought under his notice by evil- 
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disposed men, or may have easily failed to square with 
his principles and views of right and propriety. We shall 
see that this virulent diatribe, so far from reversing the 
verdict of past generations, which has enrolled Callistus 
in the white-robed army of Martyrs, may even be pleaded 
in confirmation of it. — 

The author was evidently a leading man in some fac- 
tion opposed to Callistus. His allusions to the dealings 
of the latter with Zephyrinus, and the axzimus with which 
he sketches the main features of his career, sufficiently 
warrant this assumption. Employing tactics wherewith 
the oft-recurring spectacle of party strife has familiarised 
us, he takes good care that the lowly antecedents of 
the bond-slave of Carpophorus shall not be forgotten. 
He holds up to scorn and to execration the blundering 
and reckless manager who contrives to waste his master’s 
capital, and the store of the widow and the orphan who 
had trusted their little all to his integrity and presumed 
cleverness in business. The main outlines of the story 
may be true; Callistus may have had money entrusted 
to him, and have failed. That he failed through his 
own fault or roguery is, to say the least, incompatible 
with what is stated by his accuser further on, as to the 
promotion of Callistus to a post of trust and dignity. 
But this promotion is not at all inconsistent with the 
hypothesis that Callistus was overreached and undone 
by “sharper” men of business than himself. Here we 
shall use the exquisite and well digested erudition of 
the Cavaliere de Rossi. He shows that the author has, 
of set purpose, chosen terms which insinuate, yet without 
categorically affirming, that the failure of Callistus was 
the result of commercial profligacy. The flight of Cal- 
listus from the too probable consequences of his misfor- 
tune, introduces us to the acquaintance of the “pious” 
Carpophorus, “ officer of the house of Czsar,”*and as De 
Rossi surmises, on the authority of a sepulchral inscription 
bearing his not very common name, a freedman of Mar- 
cus Aurelius) We may observe by the way, that Cal- 
listus must have had far more opportunities than his 
traducer for arriving at correct conclusions as to the 
piety or gentleness of his master, and his jumping over- 
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board on the sudden and most unwished for appearance 
of the latter, while affording but a slender ground for 
the charge of attempted suicide, proves that these con- 
clusions were at variance with the verdict of our author 
upon Carpophorus. We next come to the disturbance 
in the Synagogue, and the subsequent interview with 
Fuscianus and its results. Fuscianus is mentioned by 
at least three contemporaneous writers as having been 
Prefect of Rome under Commodus. He was succeeded 
in this post by Pertinax in the spring of A.D. 189, hav-— 
ing been dismissed on account of his cruelty, which was: 
not to the taste even of a Commodus. From the same: 
authority we learn that under this Emperor such changes: 
were by no means unfrequent, so that no Prefect remained 
in office for three entire years. The trial of Callistus 
must then have taken place between A.D. 186 and 1809. 
The value of these chronological details will presently 
appear. Some two or three years before the apprehension 
of Callistus, the Senator Appollonius was denounced as a 
Christian by one of his slaves. The informer was crucified 
for his pains, as in virtue of an imperial rescript addressed 
to the Commons of Asia, either by Antoninus Pius or M. 
Aurelius, such delation was a capital crime. The rescript 
in question contained, it is true, the further disposition that 
no one thus denounced was to suffer for the confession 
of Christianity, and thus formally set aside the halting pro- 
nouncement of Trajan in his answer to the elder Pliny— 
“ If Christians are accused and convicted they are to suffer 
punishment.” In fact, however, it was not executed. The 
aforesaid rescript seems to have been enforced only in the 
territory to which it was addressed, while the decision of 
Trajan was founded on the Roman laws against foreign 
and unrecognised superstitions. Trajan’s dictum was thus 
the rule of the Roman tribunals, for in the case above 
quoted, after the informer had suffered the extreme rigour 
of the law, Appollonius was summoned by his colleagues 
to answer the charge, and persisting in his confession of 
Christ, was condemned to death. 

We may now apply this legal lore to the case under 
consideration. The “children of Israel” knew full well the- 
cost of denouncing Callistus as a Christian. They framed 
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their indictment so as to do all the harm they could to him 
without inconvenience to themselves. “The Romans,” 
they say, “have allowed us to read our law publicly, and 
this fellow breaks in and disturbs our meeting, boasting that 
he is a Christian.” As is plain, the sting of the accusation 
is in these concluding words—the merely incidental mention 
of the defendant’s religion, as accounting for his riotous 
behaviour. As disturber of a lawful meeting, Callistus 
would have escaped with but comparatively slight chastise- 
ment, but the casual mention of his religion naturally 
suggested to a judge like Fuscianus a question which 
would have changed a simple procedure of correctional 
police into a trial on a capital charge. Carpophorus seems 
to have felt this, as hearing of the danger which threatened 
his slave, he hurries to the tribunal and exclaims, “ Believe 
him not, Fuscianus, he is no Christian, but wants to die 
because he has wasted my goods.” Upon which the Jews 
urge the Prefect not to believe Carpophorus, who, say they, 
is only seeking to save his own property. The stern dis- 
penser of justice seems to have taken the same view, for, 
without wasting the valuable time of the public in bootless 
enquiries as to what was Callistus’ business in the Syna- 
gogue, he condemned him, on the implied charge, to be 
scourged, and then commuted the penalty of crucifixion 
(for Callistus was a slave) into penal servitude in the mines 
of Sardinia. 

The foregoing observations which we have borrowed from 
De Rossi, tend to establish the correctness of our apprecia- 
tion of this part of the Philosophumena. It is a narrative 
of facts more or less maliciously presented, but transmitting 
to posterity a true picture of the times, exact in its 
delineation of the most minute circumstances. In a word, 
it may be said that the story is “founded on fact,” yet at 
the same time a tissue of slanderous imputations. To 
explain our meaning, let us take the material facts of this 
portion of the life of Callistus. He goes to the Synagogue, 
because, in a community situated as were the Jews, almost 
to our days, the Synagogue was not merely a place of 
public worship, but a school, and, in case of need, a 
tribunal. There is every appearance that, wearied out by 
fruitless appeals to his Hebrew debtors, Callistus may have 
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bethought himself of appealing to the elders of the Jewish 
community, as a last resourse. He miscalculated,—for as we 
have seen, the abhorrence of a dun is by no means confined 
to our own degenerate days. He was paid by a liberal 
allowance of cuffs and kicks, hurried before the Prefect, 
and cleverly placed in the alternative of denying his faith 
or of undergoing a death of torture and ignominy. The 
intention attributed to him by his biographer, of seeking 
refuge from infamy by a glorious death, is most incredible. 
If death were his object, he would have more surely com- 
passed it by noisily intruding himself on the functions of 
some neighbouring temple, instead of spoiling the melody 
of the songs of Sion at the risk of the cheap and inglorious 
martyrdom of a sound drubbing, of a hustling, and of 
summary ejection. We may further observe that it is 
passing strange that a man of Carpophorus’ character, as _ 
represented by our author, should have taken upon himself 
to deny the Christianity of his slave. 

We pass onwards in the footsteps of De Rossi. The writer’s 
account of the favourable dispositions of Marcia towards 
the victims of the anti-Christian persecution is confirmed 
by the witness of Dio Cassius (Histor. LX XII. 4), and it 
explains how it came to pass that the Church enjoyed a 
respite under such a prince as Commodus. The various 
commentators on this part of the life of St. Callistus have 
endeavoured to determine the precise nature of the relation 
wherein Marcia stood to this Emperor. The name of 
concubine, under which she is introduced to our notice in 
the Philosophumena, proves merely that, being a freed 
woman, her union with Commodus was illegal—or rather 
not recognised by the law. It leaves the question as to its 
morality undetermined. Neither is it certain that she was 
a Christian, or even a catechumen, as the epithet “ God- 
loving” (giA@®s0¢) is not unfrequently given by Jewish and 
Christian writers to pagans who favoured their coreligionists 
or redressed their wrongs. According to the narrative 
under consideration, Marcia summoned Victor, the then 
Bishop of Rome, and asked for a list of the confessors, 
in order to obtain their release. Having obtained the 
imperial sanction, she sends Hyacinth, an aged eunuch 
who had brought her up in her earlier years, on this errand 
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of mercy. The Procurator of Sardinia liberates those 
inscribed on the list drawn up by Victor, but detains 
Callistus, whose name was omitted, as our author will 
have it, from a sense of what was due to justice, but as the 
Imperial Commissioner. judged, from mere inadvertence. 
The hapless man entreated the Procurator not to exclude 
him from the pardon extended to his companions in 
misery ; and the Procurator reflecting that the case of 
Callistus in nowise differed from theirs—that he suffered 
with them for the high crime and misdemeanour of con- 
fessing the faith of Christ—ventured to take upon himself 
the responsibility of releasing him. The biographer would 
have us believe that this speedy termination’ of the suffer- 
ings of Callistus was regarded by the Pontiff as a mis- 
carriage of justice, but that out of sheer pity he held his 
peace. It is quite as consistent with the facts of the case 
to ascribe the connivance of Victor to his conviction that 
Callistus was sinned against, rather than sinning, and that 
his sufferings were the result of his own confession, not the 
expiation of his misdeeds. How else explain the monthly 
pension he allowed him? and the anxiety he evinced to 
keep him at a distance from Rome, that he might be out 
of the reach of Carpophorus and his clamorous creditors ? 

Having settled Callistus in comparative peace at Antium, 
his biographer suddenly shifts the scene, and exhibits him 
under a new character. The quondam slave, the bankrupt 
Callistus, the sham martyr, takes Holy Orders. Now, as 
consistently with ecclesiastical custom, this could not have. 
happened but by his master’s consent, it is amazing that a 
pious man like Carpophorus should have connived at the 
promotion of a disreputable swindler, when the laws of both 
Church and State acknowledged in him an absolute right 
of inhibition. But further, it must be borne in mind that 
whatever the variations of discipline, the Church has ever 
been anxious that none should be advanced to the: sacred 
ministry unless the people—that portion of it, at least, 
which has had opportunities of forming a judgment on the 
point—testify to their blameless antecedents. The manner 
of eliciting such testimony has, of course, varied ; but the 
custom prevalent in so many parts of Christendom of pub- 
lishing on three successive Sundays, in the parish church of 
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their native place, the names of such as are presented to 
subdeacon’s orders, and the strict and minute scrutiny all 
who are elected or designated to any vacant episcopal 
chair must undergo, are proofs of the Church’s care to 
admit none into the sanctuary but such as are of “ good 
report.” Now, in those early ages, the appointments to the 
sacred ministry were made in the presence of both clergy 
and people, and with their approval, so far at least as it 
was implied in the witness their silence bore to the un- 
blemished fame of the candidates ; and it is well known 
that pagan statesmen expressed their admiration of the 
method followed by the Christian communities in the selec- 
tion of their leaders and office-bearers. This being the 
case, the reticence of our author as to the circumstances of 
the promotion of Callistus is an irrefragable proof that it 
was both regular and peaceable; nay more, we have 
his own acknowledgment that “Every one, save my- 
self, was hoodwinked by the hypocrisy of Callistus.” 
(Philos. IX. 11.) And hence we may infer, as a necessary 
consequence, that this narrative of the antecedents of the 
Martyr-Pontiff, which, as we have seen, is so minute in 
detail, and dives even into his consciousness in order to 
reveal his secret motives, has been coloured for party 
purposes, that he was able to rebut such imputations if 
ever uttered in the face of day, and to pass unscathed 
through the ordeal of a popular election, wherein none 
might compete save such as entered the lists with an un- 
tarnished name. 
This conclusion is further strengthened by the chrono- 
logical data De Rossi has collected from the Roman 
Catalogues. The whole story of Callistus, from the un- 
lucky failure of the bank to his elevation under Zephyrinus, 
must, as he shows, be included in a period of twelve years, 
beginning in A.D. 186 and closing in A.D. 197, after the 
death of Pope Victor, so that its main features must have 
been fresh in everybody’s memory. Besides, granting for 
the moment that the Roman presbytery and Christian 
people could have allowed themselves to be duped by a 
man who must have been the object of so many scandalous, 
or let us say, unpleasant rumours, about whose antecedents 
there was a certain jail-bird taint, what about Zephyrinus ? 
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It may suit the author's purposes to represent him as a 
stolid nullity, but on the same authority we learn that he 
was sharp enough when money matters were in question, 
and hence could hardly have blindly entrusted the adminis- 
tration of the important temporalities of his Church to a 
clever pushing ecclesiastic with whose former career were 
connected certain unsavoury reminiscences of financial 
disaster, credited to other causes than unmerited misfortune. 

But what were the precise functions of Callistus? We 
again borrow from the erudite, but by no means dry, dis- 
sertation of De Rossi. It has been surmised that Callistus 
was a priest and vicegerent of Zephyrinus, but De Rossi 
shows that, from the nature of his functions as described 
in the Philosophumena, he must have been the first of the 
seven deacons, or, as it was styled in later ages, archdeacon 
of the Church of Rome. In virtue of this office, Callistus 
stood towards his Bishop in the same relation as the 
illustrious St. Lawrence to Xystus II. He assisted him, 
waited on him in the divine liturgy, collected the oblations 
of the faithful, kept the arca (the chest of the church), dis- 
tributed its proceeds among the clergy, orphans, widows, 
the confessors of the faith detained in prison or languishing 
in the mines. The Roman Church, rich in money and 
temporal goods, but richer still in charity, scattered its alms 
broadcast, for the relief of the Churches in both East and 
West, and received and entertained the brethren of other 
churches, whom piety or business had brought to Rome, 
with a generous hospitality. Thus, the first deacon held 
the clergy list, the catalogue of confessors, of necessitous. 
families, of pilgrims, and, from the intimate relation which 
exists between material existence and moral life, naturally 
became the guardian, and censor of the clergy, and shared 
with the Bishop the cares of the supreme pastorate. The 
experience he thus acquired in ecclesiastical administration, 
and his frequent relations with distant Churches, pointed to 
the Archdeacon as the fittest person to succeed to the vacant 
Chair. Hence, it was an established custom in the Roman 
Church to elect him in preference to all others ; so much so, 
that Eulogius of Alexandria, writing in the sixth century, 
implies that to raise the Archdeacon to the priesthood was 
considered equivalent to barring his succession to the 
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episcopal throne (Photius. Biblioth. Cod. 272,280). Such, 
then, was the post filled by Callistus during the eighteen 
years of the pontificate of Zephyrinus, who, from the days 
of the Apostle to thosé of Sylvester, sat longest in the 
Chair of Peter. He leaves it only when the free choice of 
the clergy he had'so long ruled, and of the people who had 
been constant witnesses of his administration, calls upon 
him to ascend the throne of Zephyrinus. We say free 
choice, for the silence of our author is here again an ample 
voucher for the absence of either bribery or intimidation. 
For to imagine that a clever, unscrupulous adventurer, 
as Callistus is here represented to have been, could 
have been elected by the spontaneous, unbiassed act of 
a community like the Church of Rome, is to betray an 
infantile ignorance of human nature—it is the merest 
drivelling. And the biographer himself renders unconscious 
testimony in favour of the man he has sought to malign. 
While reproaching Callistus with relaxing the austerity of 
discipline, and corrapting the purity of Christian morals, he 
never once hints that the frailty of the Pontiff gave him a 
personal interest in his benignant legislation, or that it 
proceeded from any necessity of justifying his private 
conduct. To use his own words, his motive in thus setting 
the portrait of his adversary before us, was to show up the 
heresy of which he was the author. Now, to any one who 
is conversant with the vehemence wherewith the ancients 
seasoned their invectives, the plainness with which they 
alluded to what our modern delicacy covers up with a 
discreet reticence, the scandalous libels with which some 
Popes, whose character is above all suspicion, were assailed 
by their baffled competitors—as, for instance, Cornelius in 
the third, and Damasus in the following century—the 
absence of the slightest reflection on the personal character 
of Callistus, on the part of one who is inveighing against 
the laxity of his teaching, is an unequivocal acknowledg- 
ment of the blamelessness and purity of his life. But here 
we must pause for the present in the examination of this 
curious. libel. 
us. 


(To be continued.) 
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WE read of few metamorphoses more strange than that effected 
by the great Revolution, which drove forth the polished Dukes 
and Counts of old France to struggle in exile and beggary as 
troopers or hucksters or dancing-masters, scattering the aristocracy 
which more than any other held itself to be the salt of the earth 
amid the mire of that canai//e which it had so supremely despised. 
The emigrés belong to a class which meets scant favour now-a-days. 
They played a losing game, and not always well. In the stupendous 
events of their day they were insignificant actors; the chart 
of history bears few lines of their tracing. Moreover, they were 
often not quick to accept accomplished facts ; many of them were 
haughty after they had ceased to be high, and could forget 
neither the nobility of their blood, their old-world notions, nor 
their thirst of pleasure, amid new times and changed circumstances. 
Hence the interest of their story is apt to be overlooked or 
underrated, and their noble devotedness and generous loyalty to 
be lost sight of amid faults and follies, political blunders, and 
military ill success. It may therefore be worth while to cast a 
glance at the picture of their fortunes sketched in the recently- 
published memoirs of one amongst their latest survivors, * who 
tells of what he saw, and tells it well. 

At his birth, in 1777, Achilles de Neuilly seemed to have a flowery 
path before him. He came of a family ancient and wealthy, and 
accustomed to courtly honour. He was the offspring of a marriage 
which Maria Leczinska had herself arranged. His father, the 
Count de Neuilly, had been Master of Horse to the King; his 
mother had been honoured by the task of reading to the Queen ; 
he himself in his babyhood held a captain’s commission in the 
Royal Artois Dragoons. Born, thus, into court life, his young 
-eyes could not recognise the divinity which hedges a king. He 
would not, he tells us, submit to the caresses of Queen Marie- 


* Souvenirs et Correspondance du Comte de Neuilly. Paris: Charles Douniol, 
1865. 
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Antoinette unless she bribed him with sugar-plums, and on one 
occasion he flatly refused to leave his fishing-rod at the call of 
Louis XVI. himself, till coaxed to do so by the promise of 
the good-natured monarch’s watch ; then he came, and the watch 
was given. With the ducal family of Orleans he was also quite 
at home, and had decided opinions as to its members. The eldest 
son, Louis-Philippe, was not a pleasant child, being stingy and 
pompous, always asking the cost of things, and generally remark- 
ing that it was too much ; he was unable to understand the quantity 
of shot with which sportsmen charged their guns, considering that 
one or two pellets sufficed to kill the game. The younger sons 
were more agreeable, but their sister was stiff and rude. Lafayette, 
fresh from his American campaigns, was the hero of the hour. 
Young de Neuilly saw him at a ball, unimpassioned and icy, the 
observed of all observers. In his train was a genuine Red-skin 
from the backwoods who, in paint and feathers and nose-ring, 
danced a war dance and brandished a tomahawk to the wonder- 
ment of the company and the terror of the child. 

For boys of the aristocracy schools submitted to be shorn of 
half their discomfort, and the Collége du Plessis allowed Achilles 
to have a room, a tutor, and a servant for his own exclusive use. 
He pursued his studies leisurely, and was rewarded with prizes. 
But the pleasant prospects of his early youth were not to last. In 
1788 his father died,* and the boy of eleven became the head of his 
family. Soon followed the growlings of the coming storm. One of 
the boys having had a day’s leave of absence from school, came 
back with an account and a specimen of the newest Parisian rage, 
the tricolour cockade. The importation was seized by the school 
authorities, but the boys caught the reigning madness and cheered 
for liberty. Presently came the boom of cannon, and the young 
Count, while down at the porter’s lodge, in quest of a hamper of 
good things sent him by his mother, saw defile past the drunken 
rabble-rout of men and women splashed with blood, who were 
pouring back from the Bastille with de Launay’s head upon a pike, 
and who yelled and grimaced at the young aristocrat through the 

* On the subject of this death M. de Neuilly tells a curious story. He was 
at school at Paris ; his father died suddenly at the family seat in Lorraine. 
The son had gone to bed in good spirits, but dreamed about midnight that a 
figure in a winding sheet stood at the foot of his bed, and he knew it to be 
his father. His screams brought tutor and servant to his side ; they in vain tried 
to laugh away his story and fears. Three days later came the news in a letter 
from his mother, who mentioned as the hour of her husband’s death precisely 
that of the wraith. ‘* Make of this what you can,” adds the Count; ‘‘it is a 
fact, as fresh in my mind as though it took place yesterday.” 
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bars of the gate. Out walking a day or two later * he came upon 
- another crowd, which, fresh from the murder of Foulon and 
Bertier, was parading on its pikes their heads and pieces of their 
flesh. 

Schools were now no longer safe, and the boy was taken home. 
On the fatal 5th of October his mother took him to drive; they 
fell in with the multitude which was surging towards Versailles. 
“ Drive thither too,” cried the Countess to her coachman ; “kill 
your horses, but let us be there first.” Arriving at Versailles they 
found all in fancied security, the King out hunting, his aunts t on 
the point of starting for a drive. The alarm was spread, and pre- 
sently the mob came in sight. Then followed the scenes so often 
described. Lafayette was again the most noticeable figure, but he 
looked on far otherwise than when we saw him before. He pressed 
to and from the King’s chamber through a crowd of nobles who 
cursed and reviled him as he went. Night came on, wild with 
wind and rain. The Countess with her son sought a resting place 
in an officer’s room, where a throng of frightened ladies were 
cowering round a fire and listening for the mob in the pauses of 
the storm. About two in the morning, when the tempest was at 
its utmost, the people burst in, and the halls of the stately palace 
reéchoed to drunken cries and the beating of drums. The inmates 
of the little room looked for nothing but death. No one, however, 
disturbed their retirement. At about six they ventured out, and 
found the royal family on the balcony of the great court, in face 
of the rabble. Then the Queen advanced, leading her son and 
daughter. As the mob howled to her to put away the children, 
she calmly led them back, and advanced again alone, standing 
pale but unflinching while two bullets whistled past her into the 
wall ; one of them scattering the chips of stone and plaster among 
the group in which our informant stood. He glided forward 
presently beside the Queen, and saw the severed heads and the 
pikes and the “ bearded man”} with his dripping axe, preparing to 
exercise his self-constituted office on eight more of the guards who 
were lying bound on the earth, awaiting death; but when the 
King signified that he acceded to the demands made of him, the 
people unbound the soldiers and raised them up and kissed them. 
Mob was king, and celebrated his rule by dragging the unhappy 
Louis in triumph back to Paris. A long line of carriages followed, 


* July 22nd, 1789. 
+ The Princesses Adelaide and Victoria, daughters of Louis XV. 
t M. de Neuilly tells us that Jourdan Coup-téte had lived on his celebrated 


beard as a model for painters, 
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- full of pale faces and sick hearts, while women danced and yelled 


round the head-surmounted pikes, thrusting the grisly trophies © 
ever and anon through the windows of the coaches, to frighten 
the ladies. One of the heads had, in barbarous sport, been 
powdered and curled. The Countess de Neuilly and her son 
were in the mournful train ; the boy was weary, and slept, but on 
the hill of Passy his mother roused him to see the Duke of 
Orleans with his children smiling from a balcony on the scene 
below.* 

Soon after these events the Count betook himself, with his 
mother, to his native province of Lorraine, as being safer than 
Paris. Safe, however, it was not; the revolutionary spirit was 
seething throughout the land. Before long the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood had come forward to lay hands on the family 
chateau of Vrecourt, retiring only at the sight of a well-arranged 
defence, coupled with a hint from the spirited Countess that 
certain vaults around the house were stored with gunpowder. 
Soon after, the garrison of the neighbouring town of Nancy 
revolted, drove out their officers, and resolved to have done with 
obeying. The commander at Metz sent a force to bring the 
mutineers toa sense of duty. This force was approaching the 
gate of Nancy; a gun was planted in their path ready for a fatal 
volley. At the last moment one of the expelled officers of the 
garrison advanced to parley with his men. His speeches had no 
effect, but drawing gradually up to the gun he threw himself upon 
the touch-hole and clasped the piece with his arms and legs. 
He was bayoneted as he clung, but meantime the gate was gained 
before the gun could be fired. Stray fragments of success could 
not, however, restore the fortunes of the nobles or the King, and 
the emigration set in. The Countess de Neuilly resolved to 
expatriate herself as others were doing, and with her son and 
daughter made for Coblentz. There “ Monsieur” the King’s 
brother, had established himself in what state and luxury he could 
while preparing to attempt the rescue of his unhappy relation. 
The young Count was received into the quasi-royal guard, and 
became a soldier while still boy enough to solace himself with 
plum-cake in ‘the lonely watches of the night. He was once 
surprised on duty by Monsieur himself, with his mouth quite full. 
It is always interesting to know what were the ways and thoughts 
of prominent men at critical times. At this crisis of history 


* The presence of the Duke has often been denied ; M. de Neuilly, how- 
ever, speaks positively to having seen him, and describes his costume and other 
particulars. 
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Monsieur and his circle talked mostly of theatres, operas, songs, 
tittle-tattle, and scandal. Preparations were, however, making 
meanwhile fora march on Paris. The army was composed of 
Austrians, Prussians, and emigrés; the latter taking the field in 
superb order and in bravery of uniforms faced with crimson and 
slashed with silver. ‘The King of Prussia commanded the ex- 
pedition, which crossed the frontier towards the end of August, 
1792. The campaign was short, and not glorious. After ad- 
vancing two-thirds of the way to Paris, and having fought some 
not very considerable skirmishes, the army suddenly began to 
retreat on the 22nd of September, cursing their general, and 
accusing him of cowardice and of treachery, and chafing at their 
impotence to help the unfortunate Louis, now left a more hopeless 
captive than ever. Heavy rains dissolved the finery of their 
uniforms, the stiff white mud of Champagne sucked the soles 
from their shoes, their Prussian allies plundered their baggage, 
and a pestilence arose that smote down hundreds on the daily 
march and in the nightly bivouacs. Followed by a carrion train 
of wolves from Ardennes, the soldiers, one month before so gay 
and so full of hope, struggled back into their land of exile. 

The French princes were no longer in a condition to keep an 
army, and their faithful followers were dismissed with many thanks 
for past services and hopes of future recompense. The Count de 
Neuilly was dismissed with the rest, and turned out alone on the 
world, not knowing where to seek his mother. He betook himself 
first to Liege, which he found turned topsy-turvy by the fear of the 
approaching French. Canons and priests and religious were 
getting together relics, sacred vessels, and valuables in preparation 
for flight. Liege could evidently afford no resting place. Alone, 
therefore, without guard or guide, with no property but his clothes 
and his horse, not knowing whither he was going, and careless 
whither he went, the boy of fifteen again set out ;—he who had so 
lately seemed one of the spoiled children of fortune, one of those 
whom the hard knocks of the world could never reach, He came 
in his journeying to the junction of two roads. Neither of them 
had anything to recommend him to follow it rather than the other, 
so putting his hat on the point of his sword, and spinning it 
round, he followed the pointing of the central peak, and by so 
doing came to Aix-la-Chapelle. At Aix a lucky chance at a 
gaming table, which he found surrounded by a crowd of French 
nobles, filled the young ‘adventurer’s pockets with a seasonable 
supply of cash; and a lucky meeting with an uncle afforded the 
means of a more comfortable prosecution of his journey. Trying 
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on this occasion to sell his steed, he found that horses were such 
a drug in the market as to prevent a higher bid than twelve francs 
for the charger. The journey with this uncle, the Vicomte de 
Boisgelin, gives occasion to the introduction of an anecdote related 
by that nobleman, which well shows how such a scourge even 
as the revolution may, in God’s hands, chasten while it afflicts, 
and save where it seems to destroy. A nephew of the Viscount, 
an abbé, not in orders, but holding two or three benefices, had 
been one of the most celebrated gourmands in France. He had 
made one of five who, for a wager with Philippe-Egalité, had 
eaten a dinner prepared for twenty-five, and their success had 
been owing mainly to the abbé’s exertions. When the Revolution 
came his non-sacerdotal character did not save him, and his title 
caused him to be confined with so many of the clergy in the 
prison of the Carmes. On the 2nd of September these ecclesiastics, 
as is well known, were massacred. The Abbé de Boisgelin, at 
the last moment before the butchery, advanced before his comrades : 
“ My life has been a scandal,” he said, “‘ may my death be a repa- 
ration.” Then, kneeling, he made a public confession, and, having 
received the blessing of the venerable Archbishop of Arles, 
asked to be allowed to lead the way to death. His wish was 
granted, and he died in lingering agony, amidst the hacking of 
sabres and the stabs of pikes. 

Before long our Count was in arms again, having joined a corps 
of Nobles raised in the pay of Holland when the murder of the 
French King had induced that state to declare war against France. 
In his new service the young nobleman was a simple private, and 
had to tend his horse, sweep the stable, and gather fodder as a 
genuine trooper. The force in which he had been enrolled was 
soon actively engaged, taking part in the combined operations 
directed against France by England, Holland, and the German 
powers. The Dutch army operated in Belgium and Flanders, 
being opposed by Dumouriez. Many scenes and circumstances 
of this campaign are vividly sketched by our narrator. The 
emigrés fought literally with their lives in their hands, as death was 
the certain fate of those who were taken. The army had to stand 
helpless on one bank of the Sambre while the enemy shot before 
their eyes, on the other, a nobleman captured the day before. 
These cruelties were not retaliated. Drouet, a “ Representative,” 
fell into the hands of the allies: but though every article of his 
attire was at once appropriated by his captors, and though the 
Hungarian hussars, hearing that he was one of those who were 
keeping the daughter of Maria Theresa in prison, wished to hang 
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him, and being prevented from so doing, drubbed him with the flat 
of their swords, and then dragged him with a halter round his 
neck, clad only in his shirt, in triumph to the camp, yet from 
those of his enemies who might have been expected to be most 
pitiless he experienced no. cruelty, and after a captivity of two 
years was one of the number exchanged for the Princess Royal. 

Some matters of mere personal interest in these memoirs are 
too curious or characteristic to pass over without a word. Such is 
the case of Launay, an emigré, a friend of our Count, a brave and 
expert soldier, who after many battles and dangers carelessly gone 
through, began to be haunted with a growing conviction of the 
approach of death. This conviction at last pointed to a particular 
day, and on that day, having gone through the thick of the fight 
without harm, he fell by an apparent chance when the danger 
seemed over. Such also is the adventure of the Count, who, 
being dogged by an opponent all through a skirmish, at last charged 
his persecutor, whom he wounded by a sabre cut, but was held 
froin hurting further by the cry—“ Mercy! I am a woman.” She 
was wounded mortally, and in spite of all care died, but not 
before she had blessed her slayer for having brought it about that 
she should have the desire and the chance of making her peace 
with God before her death. 

Other sketches are of a more general interest, such as that of 
the venerable almoner galloping up toa troop as it was prepar- 
ing to go into action, and crying, “Gentlemen, many of you 
are probably about to appear before your God, kneel ‘down 
and make your act of contrition and I will give you abso- 
lution in extremis,”—and the nobles who with all their many 
faults never lost their faith, knelt down much moved, and did 
as he bade them. Another vigorous sketch is that of the 
sacking of Solre-le-Chateau, where five hours’ pillage was granted 
to the troops, and where, besides the usual horrors of such an 
occasion—the robberies and massacres and nameless enormities, 
the dying of numbers through sheer drinking, and the gutters 
running with strong liquors tinted with blood and mingled 
with filth, while precious stuffs and furniture, and even bags 
of coin, were thrown into the midst of the streets to lie amid 
gashed and disfigured corpses—a novel piece of brutality was 
devised by the Croats and Velaques, who formed a large por- 
tion of the victorious force :—having lighted a huge fire round the 
tree of liberty, they then piled it up with the bodies of the slain. 

At Nimeguen, de Neuilly saw for the first time a regiment of 
“Scotch Mountaineers.” Out of curiosity he followed them as 
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they advanced to storm a redoubt, and saw them, “unimpeded 
by culottes, clamber over the works like cats, with their guns on 
their backs, claymore in hand.” The campaign, as usual, went 
against the allies; the United Provinces were evacuated, and 
soon after the force to which the Count belonged was dis- 
banded. Meanwhile the Countess de Neuilly and her daughter 
had with the rest of the non-combatant emigrés found the bit- 
terness of their lot increased not a little by the ill-fortune of 
their friends. Driven by the approach of the French from 
Utrecht, where they had been for some time staying, they 
betook themselves first to Amsterdam, and then with much 
labour and pain across a country cumbered with snow to the 
port of Helder, from whence they intended to embark for Eng- 
land. Numberless other refugees had betaken themselves to 
the same place with the same intent, but the sea was frozen; 
and, enclosed in a cu/-de-sac, the luckless troop could but await 
in utter helplessness the coming of their enemies. These soon 
came, and dragged the fugitives amid all manner of indignities 
and hardships back again to Utrecht. There a military com- 
mission was to judge them; but when they reached Utrecht 
they found that the commissioners had migrated to Breda, and 
had to follow thither too. On the road a thaw set in after the 
long frost. The River Whaal, which lay in their way, had to 
be crossed partly on the ice and partly by fording on the 
horses of the hussars who acted as escort. Clementine de 
Neuilly, the Count’s sister, stiffened with cold, fell from her 
seat into the water, and was carried beneath the ice; and when 
rescued she had to pursue her journey without even a change 
of clothes. Arrived at Breda they found the commission intent 
on severity, when a sudden deliverer arose for the Countess and 
her daughter in the person of General Vandamme, who for 
some unexplained motive interested himself in their fate, and 
not only rescued them from danger and obtained permission 
for them to betake themselves whither they would, but also 
provided them with a good round sum of money for their ex- 
penses, all at the charge of the republic “one and indivisible.” 
“T fancy however,” says the Count, “that Holland, which was 
a good milch-cow, really bore the burden.” The Countess and 
her daughter then betook themselves to Hamburg, which was 
to be for several years the chief centre of the emigration. 

At Hamburg the emigrés had to look the necessities of life 
boldly in the face. The funds brought from France were all 
spent, and the prospects of a recovery of their fortune seemed 
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desperate. Accordingly each struggled for a livelihood as he 
or she best could. The Countess de Neuilly established a 
small milliner’s shop, and prided herself on the skill she dis- 
played in trimmings and embroideries. M. de Neuilly also 
mentions a Marquis and 4 Countess becoming partners in a 
provision store; a Count turning himself into a distiller, while 
others taught drawing, dancing, or fencing, and the daughter 
of the Marshal de Noailles was rich beyond the common as 
owner of thirty cows, the superintendence of which was undertaken 
by the Marquise de Montagu. 

After the breaking up of his corps M. de Neuilly joined his 
mother at Hamburg. He there encountered various celebrities, 
-and notably Klopstock. Those who struggle in vain to follow the 
inspired frenzies of the “German Milton” (the very German 
Milton, as Coleridge observed) may be consoled to hear the bard’s 
declaration that he often could not follow them himself, and that 
when he tried to begin in the middle of one of his own poems the 
attempt was hopeless ;—he had to turn back to the commence- 
ment that he might catch the spirit. After a considerable period 
of forced inaction, unable to remain any longer eating the bread 
- of idleness in his mother’s house, the Count decided on entering the 
service of Austria. He enlisted as a simple private but was not 
allowed to remain in so low a rank. Before long the army of 
which he formed part was ordered to cooperate in Switzerland 
with the Russians, commanded by Suwarrow.* This gives oc- 
-casion for an interesting sketch of that famous man, “whose 
troops were all obedience to his iron will, while they worshipped 
him and were ready to rush on certain death at his slightest 
beck.” “I had thought,” adds the Count, “to see one of 
those men who are grand in their very ugliness, strongly built, and 
with a face full of character. I beheld instead a little, old, 
insignificant-looking man, wizened and ill-formed, wearing a 
linen blouse, despite the rigour of the cold, affecting to speak 
the language of inspiration, and often looking uncommonly 
like a zany. Every day he took a cold bath, for weeks to- 
_gether he drank water only, then for a course of weeks he took 
to strong drinks, and the change had no visible effect. He 
was perpetually making the sign of the cross, and when he 
met a priest of whatsoever creed, threw himself on his knees 
and asked a blessing. Yet when one of his ‘popes’ fell into 
fault he would box his ears or condemn him to the knout. 
-Sometimes without any motive he dressed himself in the full 
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uniform of a Field-marshal, with embroidery on every seam, and 
covered with stars and cordons of honour. Sometimes he sat 
down on the ground among his men and ate of their rations, 
in presence of his staff, and even of us. One of his generals 
having failed in his duty was rated soundly, and then bidden 
to don the leather bonnet and shoulder-belts of a grenadier, 
to shoulder a musket and mount guard for two hours at the 
commander’s door. There I saw him.” 

Such was Suwarrow ; the troops under his command were even 
less agreeable. Insatiable of appetite, light fingered, appropriating 
baggage or horses, or anything else, with equal readiness, and 
as a matter of course, they were the terror of the country they 
traversed, and though they came to deliver, were received every- 
where with bolts and bars and barricades. Their appearance 
was ludicrous, their dress being in form like that of the Prus- 
sians during the seven years’ war, but green instead of blue. 
Their hats were three-cornered, two of these corners drooped 
to the shoulder. Moreover these Russian soldiers were filthy 
in the extreme. The Czar determined to recall his forces from 
their distant campaign, and accordingly they set out for Russia 
by divisions. To each division was attached an Austrian of- 
ficer acquainted with French, to act as interpreter. M. de 
Neuilly had to attend one in this capacity, and had moreover 
o act as a mediator between the high-handed soldiers and 
the peasants whose country they traversed. On one occasion 
three Russians had gone out to pillage, and a brawl having 
ensued two of them had been killed ;—the Russian general, 
Count Cheremeteff, breathed revenge, and was for having the 
offending village put to the edge of the sword. M. de Neuilly 
interposed. He promised, if the matter were left in his hands, 
to settle it according to justice; but if Cheremeteff persisted in 
his designs of violence, the small Austrian force that attended 
the march should be called out to oppose, the tocsin should be 
sounded, and the Zandsturm raised,—a breach between the 
governments might follow and “the Count Cheremeteff would 
assuredly start to trap blue foxes in Siberia.” This alarming 
picture had the effect intended. M. de Neuilly was appointed 
arbiter in the matter, and decided that the peasants though jus- 
tified in resistance might have stopped short of homicide, and that 
therefore the guilty parties should receive each a hundred blows 
of the cane from the Austrian corporals. These corporals were 
instructed to make as much show of hard hitting as was consistent 
with not hitting very hard, and private instructions were sent 
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to the victims to come with their clothes well padded, and at 
each stroke to wince and grimace as if in pain. Thus the mat- 
ter came to a harmless end. The Russian dogs and horses of 
Cheremeteff were each in their way remarkable. The tall Sibe- 
rian hounds made short work of a wolf which was caught and 
throttled almost as soon as seen; a Cossack horse, which M. 
de Neuilly was induced to mount, first absolutely refused to 
budge an inch, then at a word of Cheremeteff it went away like 
the wind and refused absolutely to stop; finally in mid career 
another word of its master brought the animal to a dead halt, 
and sent its rider forward on to the mane, vowing that never 
again would he mount a brute so utterly beyond reason. 

- At Ulm M. de Neuilly was relieved from his office of inter. 
preter. Shortly after, an attempt to desert on the part of two 
Polish soldiers, who aggravated their guilt by firing on the 
sentries, gives him occasion to describe that most summary of 
tribunals, a drum-head Court-martial.. What may be the practice 
of the English army in such cases we know not, in the Austrian 
service the matter is (or was?) conducted thus. The culprit 
must be judged and, if necessary, executed within twenty-four 
hours of his arrest without having meanwhile been under a roof. 
The judging body consists of a major, as president, two captains, 
two lieutenants, two ensigns, two non-commissioned officers and 
two privates. These assemble in the open air, in a semicircle. 
In front of the president stands a drum on which lie crossed 
a sword and a staff. The proceedings are conducted standing. 
The minutes of the process are entered in pencil on the vellum 
covering of a book. When the case has been stated and the 
evidence heard the president takes the sense of the assembly ; 
those who are for a condemnation hold up their right hands, 
with thumb erect. If these be the majority the president takes 
the sword from off the drum and delivers sentence, otherwise 
he takes up the staff and kisses it. A hundred yards from the 
judges the youngest of the officers is waiting on horseback, and 
as soon as he learns a verdict of guilty has to repair at full gal- 
lop to the colonel to beg grace for the culprit. This 'the colonel 
may accord or refuse. In the latter case the ‘execution follows 
at once. A still more awful ceremony is that of decimation, 
as employed in the case of a Croat ‘regiment, which having: 
served the usual time had refused flatly to serve any longer, and 
had been for marching off by force. Here were seen the harden- 
ing effects of long acquaintance with the shedding of blood. 
As each victim fell he was dragged aside that the next might 
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fill his place; often the man who was about to die helped to 
drag aside the corpse of the last slain. Many walked to death 
with their pipes in their mouths, None exhibited any soften- 
ing or any fear. 

Towards the end of April 1800 Moreau crossed the Rhine, 
and having utterly bewildered the Austrian commanders by his 
apparently contradictory manceuvres,* fought on the znd of May 
the battle of Engen against the Austrian centre, commanded by 
General Kray. In this battle M. de Neuilly’s regiment was 
engaged. The battle went against the Austrians, who had 
weakened their centre to support their right, on which they ex- 
pected the chief attack to be made. M, de Neuilly having been 
wounded in the leg and separated from his friends had to make 
a hobbling escape as best he could, sometimes getting a lift 
in a cart, sometimes obliged to travel on foot, and induced to 
travel quickly by the rapid advance of the enemy, who for three 
days were ever at his heels. Having overtaken his friends he 
in time recovered from his hurt and was presently despatched 
with two hundred men to carry on a partisan warfare in the 
enemy’s rear—-the scene marked for their operations being the 
Tyrol and the Voralberg. Their most notable exploit was the 
capture of a convoy of brandy, and the invention of an ingenious 
expedient to facilitate the safe conveying of their prisoners, the 
bands of whose trousers being cut, the occupants found ample 
employment in sustaining the said garments, and thus were ren- 
dered helpless for escape. 

Rejoining the main army our informant was again witness 
of several note-worthy scenes: a temporary truce occasioned 
by the appearance of a luckless fox between the skirmishers of 
the two armies, who forgot their animosity to hunt him,—a more 
regular suspension of arms when those who had been enemies 
just before, and were to be enemies shortly again, met and 
chatted and pledged each other with the greatest good will; 
and a night’s rest enjoyed by himself, wearied with a day’s fighting 
on the field of battle, with a tree for shelter, and, as he found 
when light came, a corpse for a pillow. Being sent on a mis- 
sion to Moreau the Count had an opportunity of observing the 
state of affairs in the camp of the enemy. While entertained 
for three days at the French Commander's table he heard with 
astonishment the “thous” and “thees” and “ citizen-generals” 
of his countrymen. Moreau suspected the nationality of his guest, 
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and promised him every protection should he wish to betake 
himself again to his native land. 

In a military point of view the French were immeasurably 
superior to their adversaries, over whose shortcoming M, de 
Neuilly groans in the letters written at this period to his mother. 
The evidence of abuses was as flagrant as their correction 
seemed hopeless. A set of “ wieilles perrugues” at the head of 
affairs thought that what had been must ever continue to be, 
aud that the supreme order of all things was red-tape. Grant- 
ing that the tactics of the French were superior to their own, 
they yet never thought of altering the latter, and kept their men 
in unwieldy columns, packed “like herrings,” while the enemy 
breaking into clouds of skirmishers always managed to turn their 
flanks. In addition to this the Austrian officers surrendered 
themselves prisoners with alarming facility, When they had fought 
against the Turks who beheaded captives it had been far other- 
wise ; now when opposed to the more humane French, officers 
would speculate before a battle as to where they would probably 
be sent should they fall into the hands of the enemy, and promise 
themselves a pleasant time of rest. After the combat of Mem- 
mingen there were one hundred and thirty-three Austrian officers 
prisoners at Moreau’s head-quarters, and some who had not 
been through all the engagements of the war, or nearly all, had 
yet been taken three or four times. The condition of the army 
in the winter campaign of 1800, under the Archduke John, was 
pitiable in the extreme. Weary and wasted with former labours, 
and disheartened by former ill-luck, wretchedly appointed, and so 
ill cared for as to have no sleeping place better than a ploughed 
field on a rainy November night, stinted of provisions, and des- 
titute even of shoes, and the barest necessaries of clothing, the 
soldiers were dragged to meet their terrible foes. What wonder that 
such a state of affairs should have resulted in Hohenlinden ! 

The troops were at last sent to repose in winter quarters, January 
1st, 1801. And high time, adds M. de Neuilly; had the campaign 
lasted a month more the army would have been dissolved. 
But in the gloomy picture there is one bright spot. Whenever 
the Archduke Charles appears on the scene, grumbling gives way 
to panegyric. He is “the guardian angel of the empire”—“all but 
the guardian deity of the army.” When he is not with them the 
wretched soldiers pray for his coming. As soon as he comes 
amongst them their woes experience sensible relief. The imbe- 
cility of the commissariat is counteracted, there is some method 
in the marches, and some regularity in the supplies. Had not a 
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piece of State jobbery, says the Count, put Kray in the Arch- 
duke’s place, the French would never have dictated a peace under 
the walls of Vienna. As it was, to him alone could it be attributed 
that the empire was not utterly overthrown. That empire might 
have been his if he would, but he was too loyal to desire more 
than the performance of his duty. 

With this enthusiastic picture the main interest of the memoir 
ends. Before long the emigrés became aware that under the more 
intelligent rule of Napoleon, France was no longer closed to 
them, and accordingly flocked back to the country to which so long 
they had been strangers, if not enemies. M. de Neuilly, like 
others, returned to find, in his native province, a home and 
a resting place after his stormy youth. At the Restoration, in 
1814, he was made “ écuyer de main” to the King, and was after- 
wards promoted to the dignity of “écuyer cavalcadour.” He 
lived to witness and to lament the second expulsion of the Royal 
Family in which his political allegiance was centred. 


“Pook up, and Speak to me,” 


Well fare the hand that thus thy mood hath caught— 
That scroll of ancient wisdom on thy knee, 
Thine eyes tranc’d down in deep and tranquil thought— 
But, oh, look up on me! 


Those sister faces gleaming from the wall, 
Their gazing haunts me, turn me where I will, 
A sad sweet welcome streams to me from all, 
And thou alone art still! 


And yet, not soaring thought nor storied scroll, 
Nor that great task which took thee o’er the sea, 
Can wake the musical echoes of thy soul, 
As one short word with me. 


Look up ! tis time: thrice now the teeming ground 
Hath told, in homage for the gracious showers, 
From primrose to chrysanthemum all round, 
Its rosary of flowers. 
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“ Look up, and Speak to me.” 


Thy favourite thorn hath bloom’d in tender red, 
The myrtle plant hath prank’d her delicate spray, 
Laburnums o’er thy seat their gold have shed, 
And yet thou wast away! 


Away! when not a waning. moon, but brought 
Some birthday, beaconing o’er the weeks before, 
Some tender memory, shar’d in silent thought, 
Of those who are no more. 


Yule-tide, and haymaking, and harvest-home, 
The apple-gathering, or the hiving bee— 
From Christmas round to Christmas they have come, 
How full of thoughts of thee! 


How full each day, each hour, from when the dawn 
Sets in clear light the jagged range afar, 
To faintest sun-flush, lingering, where the lawn 
Slopes to the west’ring star. 


Oh ! speak, ’tis time—not only falling leaves 
Have fall’n, nor flowers alone have droop’d their head, 
But that stern garnerer of human sheaves, 
He hath us visited. 


That fairy child, who, when she heard thy call, 
Ran from her toys to crow upon thy knee, 
Lies by her sire, beyond yon ivied wall, 
Beneath the old yew tree. 


Scarce faded were the ringings of her voice, 
Scarce had our hearts been tutor’d not to miss 
Her up-turned face beside us, and rejoice 
That she was lapp’d in bliss, 


Another went—our brother—he, thy friend 
In all that kindred strife held fast thy part; 
He bade me kneel beside him ere his end, 
And bless’d thee from his heart. 


Oh, come! thine old haunts call for thee, and I— 
Once more the primrose stars the grassy lane— 
Soon will all blossoms woo the soft May sky— 
Look up, and speak again! 
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A Letter on the Proceedings of certain 
Westminster Magistrates. 
London, Dec. — 1867. 


Being a busy man, as you know, my dear Mr. Editor, I 
commonly go for my modern history to the columns of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, where I find the news of the day 
in a compressed form. May I beg a little of your limited 
space for a few questions, suggested to my mind by 
things which I have read there and elsewhere ? 

First. It has lately been pointed out very forcibly, 
how much England has to learn from Prussia and other 
Continental states in the art of war. When shall we see 
attention drawn to the lessons they teach us in the art 
of government during time of peace? Prussia’s needle-gun 
is not so useful a study at this moment, as the prompt 
declaration of her Minister at the end of the late filibuster- 
ing expedition of the Government of Florence, that she 
would respect with tenderness the rights and feelings of 
her newly acquired Catholic subjects. This declaration 
has, I think, been made good by deeds. Were Count 
Bismarck ruling here over our commingled races, would 
he suffer, in a time of discontent and agitation like the 
present, a dozen Visiting Justices in a Westminister prison, 
within sight of our Parliament Houses, to insult and ex- 
asperate the Catholic population of London, of England, 
and of Ireland, by enforcing that tyrannical system over 
the consciences of two hundred Irish women prisoners, 
which has lately been described in so many of our influen- 
tial organs, and been made the subject of complaints 
in Parliament ? 

Secondly. I learn from the same sources, that twelve 
thousand brave men, and mules innumerable, are gone 
out to Abyssinia to take part in the work of chastising 
a tyrant who has dared to shut up in prison unoffending 
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British subjects. Hereupon, I ask myself this question: 
is there much difference between the sin of imprisoning 
unjustly a few British subjects, and the sin of treating 
with an injustice and cruelty, repugnant, to divine and 
human law alike, a vast number of British subjects legally 
committed to prison? If the Visiting Justices of Tothill 
Fields persist, with Theodore, in spite of appeals, in spite 
of remonstrances, in spite of our press, and in spite of 
Parliament, in the indulgence of ‘their eccentric tastes 
towards the prisoners in their power, ought not our 
soldiers, or our mules, or both, be made to practise first 
against these Theodores at home, and then to move on 
to Abyssinia? A very small force, it seems to me, would 
suffice to clear the board-room of Visiting Justices so en- 
tirely out of date, so unseasonable at a time like this, 
when all wise conciliation is so sorely needed, and to 
instal in their seats some authority less impenetrable and 
less impartial, or, if I may use a melancholy joke, less 
wooden than the present board. 

Thirdly. I observe also in the same summary of news 
that the police are untiring in their domiciliary visits, 
in order to discover and bring to justice secret treason. 
Well, I say to myself, is there not a secret and most 
mischievous meeting held every Saturday, in the very 
heart of the Metropolis, with doors practically bolted and 
barred—so that no witness from the outer world shall 
be there, either to see the Visiting Justices of Tothill Fields 
sip their tea or to hear them give their votes? and is 
there anything decreed at the midnight meetings of Fe- 
nians more sure to perpetuate animosity, and hatred, and 
crime, than that persecuting code of prison discipline which 
these Justices doggedly maintain in full force against the 


consciences of two hundred helpless Irish women? No 


Sunday for them—no instruction, no worship, no religion— 
save the religion established by law for the Protestant 
population of England. The cell-door of these very mis- 
erable women is opened on these wintry Sunday mornings, 
and this choice is offered to each of them: either put 
out entirely the last remaining sparks of conscience and 
come to enjoy the music, the relief, the comparative bliss 
of the Protestant Sunday Service, or else—the door closes 
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again, and you must bear the triple torment of prolonged 
cold, of silent loneliness, and the bitterness of a revengeful 
heart. 

Fourthly. I have further learned from the papers that 
the London cabmen are resisting resolutely the new law 
enjoining them to carry a light at night time. But I 
understand that they are rising in arms, not from any 
hatred to lamp-lights, but simply on financial grounds. 
Badly paid already, they object to any new tax that must 
lessen their scanty earnings. This is not very unreason- 
able ; andif the Visiting Justices of Westminster Prison did 
nothing more than object to furnish at their own expense 
the light of instruction to poor Irish women in prison, 
well, this might indeed be a very unwise proceeding, and 
possibly, considering their office, a grave neglect of duty 
on the part of the Justices, but still it would fall immeasur- 
ably short of their present folly, which will not suffer a 
Catholic Clergyman to give a little light at his own cost, 
and without one penny of wages, to uneducated prisoners 
who badly want it, and for want of it are again and again 
recommitted to the care of these most unfit guardians. 
Now I suppose that we should not find one cabman in 
London unwilling to allow his cab to carry a lamp, provided 
some one were found to furnish lamp and oil and wicks, 
and to keep all clean and in order. Of the two, then, 
the cabman seems a more sensible, a more moderate, and 
more fair-minded being than the Tothill Fields Justice, and 
therefore I ask myself: is there no plan by which an 
exchange could be effected? would it be possible to have 
some select cabmen to manage our prisons, and to transfer 
to the Justices the care of cab-horses, which are by law 
protected from the cruelty of eccentric men ? 

Fifthly. The same journals inform me that the voice 
of this nation and of our Government has within the last 
few weeks proclaimed this great maxim, that leniency 
towards great crimes against society is suicidal weakness. 
Well, the Visiting Justices of Tothill Field are, I say to 
myself, guilty of a very grave offence against society, 
by preventing grace from reaching two hundred Roman 
Catholic prisoners, by turning a prison which ought to 
be a haven of refuge and a school of repentance, into a 
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spiritual slaughter-house, by letting loose prisoners more 
corrupt than when they entered; by fostering in the breasts 
ef our Catholic population the mischievous conviction, 
that for them there is no fair play in England ; and lastly 
by perpetuating that oppression of the poor which never 
fails sooner or later to call down vengeance from Heaven, 
and to bring on that wild retaliation of the poor which 
is the appointed scourge of those who tyrannize on them. 
Therefore, I remember our old school lessons, and I ask, 
Quousque tandem—how long are these Catilines to abuse 
our patience? How long is Heli’s feeble method to be fol- 
lowed towards these sons of Heli who misuse their powers ? 
When shall we see tried upon the obstinate malady of 
these Justices some stronger medicine than a mild re- 
monstrance from the Home Secretary? When shall we 
at last have seen the end of Permissive Bills which give 
these Justices—facetiously so-called—permission to be fair 
to the Irish women in their prison? Permissive Bills! 
If ever we submit again to hear that Parliament is kindly 
preparing another Permissive Bill to empower Justices to 
be just to the Irish Catholic Prisoners, we ought at least 
beseech our law-givers to grant at the same time per- 
missive bills allowing our milkmen to pour no water into 
their cans, our Westend tailors to give clothes for nothing, 
Mr. Whalley to make no speeches, the Ritualists to use 
no incense, and the Dean of Westminster and Dr. Tait 
to resign their dignities in order to become Papal Zouaves. 

Sixthly. I have gathered from the papers that the 
Royal Commission in the Ritual Question has adopted 
as a fundamental principle of its report, that no man has 
a right to force upon reluctant parishioners a form of 
worship abhorred by them. Well, then, I ask, do the 
Commissioners, does Parliament, does the nation at large, 
make an exception in favour of the Visiting Justices of 
Tothill Fields Prison? Are they to be allowed as their 
special privilege to compel by the torment of cold, of 
silence, of loneliness, and by many other petty aggravations, 
two hundred imprisoned Catholic women to attend the 
ministrations of the Protestant Chaplain ? 

Lastly, we have been told over and over again of late, 
that now “Ireland’s evil day is over’—that England has 
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every disposition to bring her habitual love of fair play 
to bear on the wrongs of her sister. God grant that 
these prophecies may be true! For to those who like 
myself have intimate friends and a real home in both 
countries, what so terrible as this everlasting feud between 
race and race, creed and ereed? Still I cannot help 
saying to myself—if the good time be come indeed, why 
do we still see our Visiting Justices, our picked model 
men, the very types of this country’s fairness, here in 
the centre of London, where the new fashion of justice 
to Ireland ought to make its earliest appearance, oppress- 
ing two hundred Irish women, to whom the dawn of 
clemency should come earlier by rights than to Irish 
men, with a severity which no magistrate in our dominions 
would dare to employ against two hundred English women, 
or two hundred Scotch women, or two hundred Welsh 
women. Picture to yourself the scene reversed. Let it 
be known in England that some daring and demented 
Catholic justices are, within the walls of a certain Bastile 
in London, by well devised penalties and annoyances, com- 
pelling two hundred Protestant women to assist at Mass 
and say their beads. What would be the effect of this 
intelligence ? Within a week Hyde Park would be oc- 
cupied by monster meetings, and the rare spectacle of 
a Home Secretary in tears would once more be seen as 
deputation after deputation confronts and browbeats him— 
“Pity me, my friends,” he would say, “pity me, and give 
me time, and it never shall happen again—never—never.” 


A Lover of Celt and Saxon. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER. 


Ir was the last year of the fourth century. In the imperial 
palace of Constantinople a strange silence reigned: every foot 
trod softly, every voice was subdued: it was as though all the 
inmates were oppressed by a sense of foreboding and expecta- 
tion. In one of the ante-chambers, three men, lounging on 
luxurious cushions, had yielded to the influence of the pre- 
vailing atmosphere. One was asleep, the second was nodding, 
and the third was yawning. Suddenly the heavy silken curtain 
over the entrance-door was drawn aside, and a fourth person 
glided in. 

“ Amantius !” cried the yawning gentleman so loud, that his 
companions were wide awake in a moment, while Amantius 
lifted his hand warningly. ‘Come, now, tell us all about it; 
have you seen her?” 

“Seen her?—I!” was the amazed answer, “you are dreaming, 
Hylas !” 

‘ And how long is this cheerful state of things to continue, 
I wonder? Sacrifices are offered in silence to the infernal gods: 
I think our sacriffce is unconscionably long.” 

“ Only, good Hylas, there are no infernal gods,” said Amantius 

uietly. 
earthly goddesses—all I know is, but for you 
I should be apt to follow Arsenius.” 

“Then certainly it is well for you that I am here. Tired 
out with three quiet days, and yet meditating on the life of 
a solitary, and perpetual silence,” said -his friend smiling, “no, 
my Hylas, ‘hat is not your vocation.” 

“ Ah—it just shows what ideas one may take up in a state 
of semi-petrifaction.” 
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“ You may take up certainly: Arsenius came to his resolution 
by rather a different process.” 

“ How was it then? tell us for pity’s sake: anything to stir 
one up a bit; I feel myself shrivelling up perceptibly. Now 
begin—Arsenius was the tutor of the illustrius Arcadius,”— 

“But before Amantius could commence his tale, there was 
a rustling and movement in the outer ante-chambers. The fotr 
shamberlains started to their feet, and a haughty looking woman 
vatered. There were the remains of great beauty in her face 
but the look of pride was still more striking. Hylas and his 
companions stood on each side in respectful attitudes, and the 
lady, in her long trailing robes of the finest white wool passed 
silently between them. But when some other ladies were about 
to follow her, Amantius stepped forward, for the chamberlains 
had to guard the inner apartments, and if an exception were 
to be made in the first lady’s favour, he saw no reason for ad- 
mitting her suite. The lady, however, just glanced over her 
shoulder at Amantius, and saying “I will take it upon myself,” 
passed on, and the curtain fell behind her and her attendants. 

' When the echo of their footsteps had died away, Hylas said, 
“I would give anything if she were refused admission. . How 
I should enjoy seeing her come back !” 

“ A mother can always visit her daughter,” answered Amantius. 

“But she is only foster-mother to our illustrious mistress.” 

‘She has been a real mother in all care and tenderness.” 

“©, I dare say she laid her plans from the first, and foresaw 
all along that the most noble Eudoxia would fill the place she 
does.” 

“No, Hylas, no,” said Amantius gravely, “such a thing would 
have seemed a sheer impossibility.” 

“She managed to make it possible, anyhow !” 

“Wrong again : it was not her doing.” 

“Who did it then ?” 

Eutropius.” 

Hylas stared at the speaker incredulously for a minute, and 
then he said in a still lower voice, “ All Constantinople knows 
that between Eutropius and the Empress there is— no love lost.” 

“‘ And yet the facts are as I say, and all Constantinople knows 
that too. Only it is not talked about, because the Consul is 
not popular.” 

“Not popular! that is a mild expression: Eutropius not 
popular, indeed !” 

As Hylas raised his voice a little, the third chamberlain caught 
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the words, and said, “I beg your pardon, he is uncommonly 
popular with his friends.” 

“He has not got any,” growled Hylas, “only creatures and 
accomplices.” 

‘“As you please: they swear by him all the same. Witness 
Leo the wool-carder, and Alexander the sausage-dealer, whom he 
has made commander of the cavalry and imperial treasurer.” 

“If I were Augustus, the whole lot of cattle should soon be 
sent packing,” said the indignant Hylas: “I wonder he didn’t 
set the sausage-maker’s daughter on the throne, it would have 
been more in his line.” 

“Other motives, other influences were in the ascendant in 
those days,” returned Amantius: “and besides, the deepest 
plotter is outwitted now and then.” 

“Heaven send we may see such an event in the case of 
Eutropius! You are to be envied, Amantius, for remembering 
a time when he was not the principal person in the empire.” 

“The principal person!” said the third chamberlain, in a 
puzzled tone, “why that can only be the illustrious Arcadius.” 

“ Quite right, Theophanes. Hylas lets his tongue run rather 
fast, but he knows that as well as you or I. And you need 
not envy me, Hylas: every day brings its own cares.” 

“ Still, the time of the great Theodosius must have been worth 
living in—a man who carried the world and its cares like Atlas, 
on his shoulders! Come, I am determined on having a story 
of some sort: tell us something about him and the saintly 
empress Aélia Flaccilla, your first mistress. That’s the way 
you got all your goodness: example’s everything !” 

“If I had followed hers, I should have considerably more good- 
ness, Hylas:” and Amantius went on to speak tenderly and 
reverently of Flaccilla, her many virtues, and her early death. 
It was by her wish that he had remained in the service of her 
young son Arcadius, who was only eight years old at his mother’s 
death, though he had worn the purple as Augustus for two years. 
Arcadius had always honoured his mother’s faithful friend, and 
by his command Amantius was attached to the household of 
the Empress Eudoxia. 

“Go on, Amantius,” said Hylas presently, “we have come to 
none of the cares you spoke of yet.” 1 

“Do you believe in none but personal sorrows, you selfish 
Hylas?” said Amantius playfully, and he went on to tell of 
the second marriage, with Galla, sister of Valentinian, the Em- 
peror of the West, of the murder of her two gallant nephews 
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Gratian and Valentinian the younger, and then of the death of 
the great Emperor himself in the prime of life. 


“So it all ends,” said Hylas,—‘“death at last for all, emperors and 


beggars ! with this difference, that beggars do not get murdered.” 

“Which is the best off, then,” asked Theophanes, “the beggar 
who lives to old age, and dies as poor as he has lived, or a 
Czesar Augustus, who is cut off in all his glory by the hand 
of an assassin ?” 

“TIT do not admire extremes,” answered Hylas, “I am for 
something between the two.” 

“ Hark !” whispered Theophanes, “she is coming back : it has 
been a short visit.” 

“The lady looked displeased and out of sorts, and the folds 
of her mantle or shawl, as we should call it, were less carefully 
arranged than usual. She passed through the suite of ante- 
chambers into an arcade which surrounded the inner court, where 
her litter-bearers, six gigantic Cappadocians, all clothed in dark 
blue, and all of the same height, were lounging beside a sparkling 
fountain which fell into a deep basin of prophyry. On the 
appearance of their mistress, they hastened to bring forward a 
costly litter of cedar inlaid with ivory, and when she had placed 
herself on the silken cushions, the slaves bore their burden with 
swift elastic tread through the network of streets leading from 
the palace to the harbour, till the whole train vanished from sight 
in a stately dwelling overlooking the Bosphorus. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LORD OF THE EAST. 


The century which was just closing began with Constantine, 
and drew to an end with Theodosius. Now, in its last year, 
Arcadius, a youth of two and twenty, ruled from the Adriatic 
to the Euphrates, from the Danube to the cataracts of the Nile. 
I say, he ruled these fair lands: but an unworthy favourite ruled 
him, Everything was bought and sold, justice, place, honours : 
every one cringed to the favourite: and avarice, luxury, and 
self-indulgence were the idols to which sacrifices were offered, 
as many and costly as when the old heathen temples were thronged 
with votaries. And yet Arcadius was not a bad, not even a 
frivolous young man. He was gentle and pious, and pure in 
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life, but of a character so inconceivably weak, that he seemed 
incapable of independent action, and was all his life ruled by 
others, less from want of understanding than from weakness of 
will. It must be hard, certainly, to turn out good for much 
when one has been an emperor from one’s childhood, and con- 
sequently treated with the slavish idolatry with which Orientals 
honour their masters ; it must be difficult to strengthen a charac- 
ter which has never known opposition, and a heart which has 
never been visited by those heavenly messengers—trial and 
sorrow. He lost his mother too early to mourn for her; still, 
young as he was, she had laid the foundation of firm Christian 
principles, and he preserved them with fidelity at least, though 
their fruits were scanty. His father was rarely with him, and 
his tutor Arsenius, a man of high and noble character, disgusted 
with the courtly atmosphere in which his influence was power- 
less, left the palace for the desert of the Thebaid. Just now, 
Arcadius was in anything but a comfortable state of mind, for 
the breach between his consort and his favourite widened daily, 
and he could not propitiate the one without irritating the other. 
He loved his beautiful Eudoxia passionately, and believed in 
Eutropius as the most faithful of his servants: and now she 
fretted herself ill over the insults which she endured from this 
all powerful favourite, and revenged herself on the Emperor. 
For three days she had been invisible, even to him: the palace 
was in confusion, the Emperor in despair. 

It was sunset on a fair summers day: Arcadius walked 
restlessly up and down a hall open to the west and looking 
out on a scene of matchless beauty. The Hebdomon Palace, 
which he occupied, lay at one end of Constantinople, land- 
wards, and on an eminence: at the other end was the Palace 
of Constantine on the spot where the Bosphorus falls into 
the Propontis, and between the two lay the imperial city in the 
arms of the sea. Beyond the Bosphorus spread the blooming 
Bithynian coast, with Chalcedon in the foreground, and in 
the background Olympus with its diadem of eternal snow. But 
Arcadius saw nothing of all this lavish loveliness: the setting 
sun shone in vain for him, though it lit up the glittering pinnacle 
of the Bithynian Olympus, till it gleamed like a ruby between 
heaven and earth; and though the little islands which dotted 
the Propontis showed like jewels in a silver basin, they won 
no glance from the moody Emperor. And that fair land of 
Bithynia called up thoughts of Tribigild the Goth who had 
raised a revolt in Asia Minor, and of Leo, the incapable general 
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who had been sent against him. Nothing but strife and tumult 
in the palace and the empire—with friend and foe: he might 
well be moody and perplexed, poor Arcadius! A different man 
would have made an effort to get out of all these difficulties— 
would have done something—taken some step, even if it were 
a wrong one. But Arcadius did nothing: he just let himself 
go helplessly with the stream. His appearance was lacking in 
dignity, like his character: we all know the charm which a 
high and noble spirit can give to the homeliest features, but 
no such light redeemed the plainness of the Emperor’s: He 
wore a tunic of cream-coloured silk embroidered in gold, and 
the short purple boots which were the especial insignia of im- 
perial dignity, and which, by the way, a thousand years later, 
revealed the fate of the last Roman Emperor of the East. At the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, Constantine Palzologus 
fell, and a heap of bodies covered his: later, when he was 
sought for on all sides, the purple boots told the tale. Presently 
a fine stately looking man appeared on the terrace, and Arcadius 
beckoned him to approach. It was Elpidius, a relation of 
Theodosius, and like him, a Spaniard. “Well, Elpidius, how 
do matters stand ?” 

“Reports differ, most Illustrious: the Phrygians are said to 
be in arms. Whether for or against the Goths is not certain.” 

“© those eternal Goths !” said the Emperor impatiently. “I 
am weary of their name—I meant your affairs, Elpidius.” 

* Mine !” and the large brilliant eyes flashed with light ;— 
“look yonder, my Emperor! Olympus there bears her name, 
her beauty, and her icy coldness.” 

“There is one difference, Elpidius: Olympus is bright with 
rosy light, and her life is clouded by sorrow.” : 

“She can alter it all with a word, but she will not: such 
obstinacy is insupportable in a woman, and which is worse 
still, it is audacious insolence to you, my lord and master.” 

“ Not so—Olympias has a noble heart, and is incapable of . 
insolence. Elpidius, I pity her: do you think this is the way 
to gain her consent ?” 

“T think, most Illustrious, that Eutropius expressed your sen- 
timents in saying that Olympias gives a dangerous example by 
lavishing her fortune on churches, monasteries, and hospitals. 
Will not numbers follow it, and withdraw their property from 
the use of the state to spend it in excessive alms-giving? It 
is in the nature of women to run to extremes, and it is for their 
good to check them, and save them from the regrets which 
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would come in time, if they were not restrained. Were not 
these your own sentiments, most noble Arcadius ?” 

“ Anyhow,” said Arcadius evasively, “it seems hard that such 
a woman as Olympias should not have perfect liberty as to her 
property, and her person.. She has always been a virtuous and 
high-minded lady; and it is treating her like a child or a fool.” 

“Pardon, most Illustrious, if I repeat that she is guilty of 
disrespect to you in rejecting me, her equal in birth and riches, 
and favoured too by your gracious recommendation of my suit. 
Thousands would feel honoured by it, and she rejects it.” 

“ But with what humility !” 

“In words, I grant it; but words and deeds are often in 
startling contrast.” 

“Not with Olympias: have you forgotten how she acted 
when deprived of the disposal of her fortune till her thirtieth 
year, and placed till then under the guardianship of the Prefect 
of the city? She wrote to thank me for my considerateness, 
saying it might save her from the vanity and self-seeking into 
which it is easy to fall when giving large alms. I tell you, 
Elpidius, I think her an admirable creature, and I want to know 
if you have any hope of gaining her consent: if not, would it 
not be more reasonable aud more generous to cease from this 
persecution of a defenceless woman ?” 

“As you will, most Illustrious,” answered Elpidius with as- 
sumed calmness, “ but if I withdraw my suit, it must be on con- 
dition that you will graciously announce your determination 
to Eutropius, in order that Olympias may be really free.” 

“I look at the matter from a different point, my friend,” Arca- 
dius answered rather nervously :” the first step should be taken 
by you, and I beg you to signify to Eutropius that you are 
weary of your thankless suit, and desire that Olympias should 
be altogether free.” 

“ Pardon, once more, my lord; but even if in obedience to 
your wish I consented to speak falsely, it would, as you well 
know, have no weight with Eutropius, who will obey none but 
you; spare me, therefore, the useless mortification, and settle 
the matter yourself with him.” 

The Emperor groaned inwardly at the thought of his utter 
helplessness with regard to the favourite, and turned the con- 
versation awkwardly enough, back to the subject “ of the eternal 
Goths” and his incompetent general Leo, and then dismissed 
Elpidius as soon as he decently could. The composure of the 
latter was only external: inwardly he was burning with indig- 
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nation against Eutropius, whom he suspected of having, for 
ends of his own, changed the Emperor’s sentiments towards 
Olympias. “He wants to get rid of me, the shameless villain ! 
and then to bring some accusation against her which will put 
her fortune in his power,” he thought. Elpidius was wrong: 
it was not Eutropius, but Eudoxia, to whom the Emperor's 
state of mind was due, not, however, intentionally on her part. 
He was forcibly struck by the contrast between her way of 
resenting a slight, and the quiet submission with which Olympias 
bore an unheard of injustice, and he was possessed by the 
idea that the best way to gain the help of Heaven in a recon- 
ciliation with Eudoxia would be to do justice to Olympias. 
But how was he to manage with Eutropius, now that he could 
get no help from this proud Spaniard ? 


CHAPTER III 
A RETROSPECT. 


The great Theddosius had no more valiant or trustworthy 
general than Bauto the Frank, and at the emperor's desire he 
brought his wife and child from Tréves to Constantinople, and 
spent with them the short snatches of repose which those warlike 
times afforded. He was a man of cultivated mind, as well as 
a brave soldier, and was very fond of his gifted and beautiful 
child ; but neither he nor his wife lived to see their bud unfold. 
His wife died soon after coming to the East,—she pined away in 
home-sickness for the hazel-bordered banks of the Moselle. Bauto 
commended his orphan daughter to the care of his brother in 
arms, the consul Promotus, for there were consuls still, though 
mere shadows of the old republican consuls, and their dig- 
nity was much desired though little reverenced. It was no 
safeguard, however, to Promotus, for he had for his enemy a 
man so high in the Emperor’s favour that, though a barbarian of 
low birth, he had attained the highest dignities of the empire and 
was appointed regent of the West, when Theodosius had to be in 
the East, and while Arcadius was still a child. This man was 
Rufinus, now prime minister in Constantinople. In the Em- 
peror’s presence, only his valuable qualities came out, and Theo- 
dosius prized his acuteness, courage, and boundless loyalty. But 
the people hated him for his avarice, and the nobles for his 
arrogance. Once, in a dispute with Rufinus, Promotus was so 
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far carried away by anger and contempt as to strike the far- 
venu Gaul in the face. That blow was the ruin of Promotus: 
He was sent to Thrace to put down an insurrection, and Rufinus 
took care that he should never return: he was attacked by an 
ambuscade, and slain. 

His widow Marsa continued her motherly care of Bauto’s 
orphan, and took the greatest pains with her education. She was 
thoroughly instructed in the doctrines of the Christian religion also, 
and under different influences would have been a noble character. 
But instruction is only one part of education—the other, and most 
important, is example. Marsa had no higher aim than worldly 
success and é/at. She spent the greater part of the day in her 
dressing-room, surrounded by a crowd of attendants. Ladies of 
rank and fashion never appeared in public at this period except in 
a robe and mantle of pure white, with a purple gold-embroidered 
hem: only women of inferior rank and doubtful repute wore 
coloured dresses out of doors. But the ladies consoled them 
selves by wearing all the colours of the rainbow in their own 
houses, or in the country. Marsa changed her mind a hundred 
times before her toilette for the day was chosen. Then another 
engrossing employment was the purchase of ornaments for her 
person and her apartments. Next came visits to or from other 
ladies, or to the circus, or perhaps to a church if there was to be a 
sermon by some famous preacher, so that she was fully oc- 
pied all day, and went to rest at night perfectly satisfied with 
herself. This was how Marsa and her special friends Eugra- 
phia and Castricia passed their lives, and this was the atmosphere 
in which the orphan Eudoxia grew up to youth and beauty. 

The great Theodosius died, and the child Honorius was Em- 
peror of the West, and Arcadius, a boy of sixteen, of the East. 
His father had made Rufinus his principal adviser—in reality he 
was absolute ruler. His avarice and ambition were boundless, 
and now without restraint. This weak boy was not Theodosius ! 
Rufinus aimed at nothing less than the Imperial crown, and as a 
preparatory step, planned his daughter’s marriage with the young 
emperor. But, though he was the master, he was not the 
favourite of Arcadius. That place was occupied by an Armenian 
freedman, who began his career as a groom in the imperial stables, 
and gradually got to be a sort of underling among the palace 
servants. He was gifted with a serpentine faculty for twisting 
and turning, and creeping through narrow and crooked ways, 
which stood him in good stead now, so that at last his attention 
to his duties, his eagerness to obey a word or a look, drew the 
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notice of the good natured and unsuspecting Arcadius. Eutropius 
petitioned to be advanced from the wardrobe-room, which had 
hitherto been his post, and placed amongst the emperor’s personal 


attendants. The petition was granted, and the game won. 


Rufinus, in his haughty arrogance, never noticed the little viper 
lurking in the shadow of the throne, and strode on in his path 
of tyranny and oppression, followed by the curses of rich and 
poor. The time seemed now ripe for carrying out his project for 
his daughter’s advancement, but Arcadius had as little admiration 
for her as liking for her father, and of late Eutropius had been 
incessantly sounding the praises of another young lady, whose 
beauty and intellect he described as matchless. By cunning and 
bribery of every kind, he managed to procure Eudoxia’s portrait, 
which had all the effect on Arcadius which his favourite hoped: 
he fell desparately in love with the beautiful orphan’s picture. 
When Rufinus returned from a distant expedition, he found the 
court and the whole city in a state of excitement and preparation 
for the Emperor’s marriage, the day for which was fixed. Strange 
to say, the bride’s name was unknown. Arcadius said not a 
word: so far did the influence of Eutropius extend, who had 
resolved to feast his eyes on the utter ruin of the powerful 
minister. No suspicion was in the mind of Rufinus; he was 
a severe husband and father, utterly regardless of the treasures 
he possessed in wife, daughter, and sister, who were among 
the noblest of women, and who sought by a life of tears, prayers, 
and works of mercy, to make daily reparation for his life of 
injustice and oppression. He ordered his wife to dress her 
daughter in a manner suited to. the imperial bride whom the 
messengers of the emperor would come to receive. Sylvina, her 
mother, and her aunt Sylvia, had no desire for such a dizzy 
elevation, but they obeyed without question or complaint.  Be- 
sides, to reject the wooing of a Czsar Augustus was simply 
impossible. The day came, as lovely a one as ever smiled over 
the Propontis; a crowd was assembled round the palace of 
Rufinus, and the interior was thronged with courtiers anxious 
to be amongst the first to greet the Emperor’s father-in-law. The 
procession began to move from the imperial palace, led by 
Eutropius, the lord-chamberlain. Several pages carried the bridal 
presents uncovered, so that all could see and admire,—strings 
of pearls, milk-white and rose-coloured, emeralds, diamonds, 
jewels of every kind and hue, piled up in costly profusion in 
golden baskets, stuffs of many dyes and richest texture, phials 
of transparent Egyptian alabaster filled with perfumes of fabulous 
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cost: these and many a priceless gift besides, were borne 
onward as the train wound through the streets, to stop—so 
all expected—at the palace of Rufinus. But, at a signal from 
its leader, it halted before Marsa’s dwelling: the doors of the 
court were flung open, and the brilliant procession vanished 
from the sight of the gaping and bewildered crowd. 

Rufinus listened with swelling heart to the surging sound 
of thousands of feet drawing nearer and nearer: suddenly all was 
still,—what did it mean ?—Some little accident, perhaps,—some 
little obstacle in the way. But no! there was no sound of ad- 
vancing feet—all continued silent, and the moments went slowly 
by. Then, like a thunderclap, burst upon his ear the shout 
with which the crowd greeted- Eutropius as he came, without 
the bridal presents, forth from Marsa’s palace. Eudoxia herself 
was overwhelmed with astonishment, Marsa with delight. “It 
is like a dream,” said the young girl, as she stood looking 
with bewildered eyes on the treasures heaped around her. 

“ Are you not glad, lady?” asked one of her attendants, “I 
should be out of my senses with delight.” 

“We are different, my poor Aglae,” said her mistress, quietly. 
“ All these things are very beautiful: but I shall not enjoy 
them till I am Empress.” 

“Yes, when the East is at your feet!” cried Marsa, trium- 
phantly. ‘But come, girls, and let us adorn our empress: 
in a couple of hours, the ceremony takes place at Sta. Sophia.” 

“When they were aldne, she embraced her adopted daughter 
tenderly, saying, “‘ How little did Promotus think, my Eudoxia, 
when first he took you to his home, that you would one day 
revenge him on his deadliest enemy.” 

“Yes, that is something worth being glad about. But it is 
not my doing; it is the hand of God, and I shall never for- 
get that your loving care has been the means of placing me 
on the throne of the East.” 

Eudoxia became the bride of Arcadius. ‘The first few weeks 
went by in the whirl of excitement which was natural to her 
sixteen years: then came some drops of wormwood in her 
cup of nectar. Arcadius loved her passionately and entirely: 
why, then, was she only his consort, and not Augusta? It 
rested with the Emperor to declare his son Augustus, or his 
wife Augusta, and Arcadius had not so honoured her! her 
title was only, “most noble:” she felt this more bitterly on 
hearing that after their father’s death the imperial brothers had 
declared their little half-sister, Galla Placidia, Augusta. What 
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did it mean? whose influence withheld the title? she had 
not yet learned what fetters held the weak indolent Arcadius 
prisoner. 

“ Patience, most Illustrious,” said Eutropius ; “ when the most 
noble Eudoxia has given you a son, then she will have earned 
the title of Augusta.” 

“What has that to do with the question?” asked Arcadius 
discontentedly. 

“Much, my lord and emperor; for, if unhappily, the most 
noble Eudoxia has no son, it would be easier for her to re- 
tire into her former position, before bearing the higher title.” 

“Are you mad enough to oi that any reason could 
part me from her ?” 

“Even a Caesar Augustus has a date to his people,” answered 
the favourite pathetically. And the great word “duty,” which 
was an empty sound to him, was powerful with the pious Em- 
peror, and he remained silent. 

It must not be supposed that Rufinus had forgotten the 
past: he thirsted for revenge—revenge on a grand scale— 
revenge on the Emperor himself. He entered into a secret 
conspiracy with the Goths, who, under generals of their own, 
formed divisions of the imperial army, and were far more 
devoted to these generals than to the Emperor. In this way, 
Rufinus hoped to gain the purple. But the spies of Eutropius 
were on the watch, and the treason Rufinus meditated was 
his own ruin. The Gothic leader, Gainas, found it more to 
his interest to act for the Emperor in concert with Eutropius, 
than with the disappointed plotter. Gainas was returning from 
the West after conquering Arbogastes, and according to cus- 
tom the Emperor met the troops at the Golden Gate of the 
Hebdomon Palace: his court surrounded him, Rufinus was 
at his side, bolder and statelier than ever: there, at the feet 
of the horror-struck Arcadius, Gainas gave him his death-blow. 

The murder was unpunished: Eutropius and Gainas had clear 
proofs of the treason of Rufinus, and the people hailed them 
as deliverers from the tyrant they hated. Their joy, however, 
was short-lived, when they learned more of the character of his 
successor. Rufinus was at least a man of ability and courage, 
who filled his office with dignity, and could speak and act in 
a manner worthy of it. But Eutropius!—he was not only hated 
but despised, and by no one more than by the young empress. 
It was plain to the favourite that the day which should see 
her admitted, as Augusta, to a share of sovereignty would be 
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the last of his power, and so his own aim was, at all events, 
to delay its coming. 

Eudoxia spent unheard of sums in dress and jewellery: but 
they were never too great to be supplied by the favourite: she 
might hate him, but he would make himself useful, indispensable 
to her. Yet she wept tears of rage over her diamonds: one 
day Marsa found her weeping, with a splendid coronet lying 
before her. ‘Tears !” she said, “with such jewels before you !” 
and she was about to place them on Eudoxia’s rich blonde 
hair. But she turned away with the passionate exclamation : 
“Tt is not the diadem of the Empress! it is worthless in my 
eyes !” 

Then came bitter disappointment: twice she became a 
mother, but not of a son. In a melancholy and thankless 
spirit she received her second daughter, little thinking that 
on her alone, of all his descendants, would rest the spirit of 
the great Theodosius: that child was Pulcheria, the Saint in 
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THE number of pamphlets lately published on the appro- 
priation of the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland, together 
with the parliamentary or extra-parliamentary declarations 
of politicians, and the fact that a Royal Commission has 
been issued for the purpose of investigating the present 
state of things with regard to those revenues, may be 
considered as indicating the desire generally felt in England 
as well as in Ireland, for the speedy settlement of the ques- 
tion of the Irish Establishment altogether. Unfortunately, 
as Irishmen and Catholics know too well, the discussion of a 
subject with which the prejudices and personal interests of 
a long dominant and still powerful class are mixed up, may 
often proceed very far, and indeed may even issue in a con- 
clusion universally received by thinking men as to the 
justice or even the necessity of a certain course, without 
our having any security that that course will be at once 
taken. It required the pressure of a great emergency to 
carry Catholic Emancipation, though that measure of simple 
justice had long been promised and its necessity long ac- 
knowledged. We need not enquire whether the present 
widespread feeling of the importance of at once settling 
the great questions which concern Ireland has been pro- 
duced by any sense of similar emergency, nor are we 
disposed to deal with the question at length, nor to treat 
of its political aspect. It is enough for us to take for 
granted what we asserted last month, that no questions 
at present are felt to be more momentous or more urgent 
than Irish questions, and especially that of the removal of 
the hideous and insulting anomaly which calls itself the 
Irish Establishment, and which furnishes the enemies of 
the English Government with the ground of their highest 
hopes, and the critics of England with their most irre- 
sistible arguments. Our object is simply to contrast the 
views put forth by irresponsible though philosophic reasoners, 
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by men of thought and speculation however high-minded 
and earnest, on the one hand, and the simple practical 
conclusion at which those who have the best right to be 
consulted and listened to have arrived, on the other. In 
the contrast of which we speak there will, we believe, be 
found matter for the most serious consideration on the 
part of all those who are anxious for the welfare of the two 
great countries, one of which is to receive a long delayed 
measure of justice at the hands of the other. 

We can hardly select from among the number of those 
who have written on the subject of the Church Settle- 
ment of Ireland, a better specimen of the calm and philo- 
sophical thinker than Mr. Aubrey de Vere. No one can 
question the simple purity of his intentions, the sincerity 
of his convictions, the earnestness with which he urges 
them, or the argumentative force and the brilliancy of 
language with which he sets them forth. The series of 
pamphlets which he brought to a conclusion two or three 
months ago, by an answer* to the pleas for “secularisation” 
of the revenues of the Establishment against which he 
writes, would have been enough, we think, to establish the 
fame of a political writer hitherto unknown. He has fairly 
embraced the whole field of discussion open to him, and 
dealt with all its parts. We do not say that he may not 
have miscalculated the proportionate weight of the various 
considerations on one side or on the other, but at all 
events he has gone through them, and treated them ably 
and conscientiously. His pamphlets remind us some- 
what of what was once said, we believe, of a certain 
great historian of our own times, when he was in Parlia- 
ment—that he would be the greatest of statesmen, if 
politics were like a game of chess. The theory of Mr. 
de Vere’s pamphlets hangs beautifully together, and is per- 
haps logically unanswerable. He would give to the Irish 
people that which certainly belongs by right to that people, 
and he would give it in a form and under such conditions, 
if any, as to impose no obligations to which under ordinary 
circumstances there could be any objection. And yet the 
best friends, the responsible leaders, the most legitimate and 


* Pleas for Secularization. By Aubrey de Vere. London: Longmans. 1867. 
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authoritative representatives of the Irish people, those to 
whom Ireland owes it that she is what she is, instead of 
what centuries of oppression and misrule might have made 
her, those who alone possess the instinct of her true safety 
and welfare, and to whom in the future she may yet owe 
still more if possible than she has done in the past,—these 
men, acting as a body, have not accepted as satisfactory 
the proposals made with so much ability and sincerity by 
Mr. de Vere. 

Mr. de Vere carefully defends the proposal which he 
has made as to the acceptance by the Catholic Church 
in Ireland of a share, at least, in the revenues and pro- 
perty which are now engrossed by the usurping Establish- 
ment, from the charge that it suggests a simple and direct 
payment of the Catholic clergy from such sources. The 
endowment of the clergy is but one of the many uses 
to which Church property may be applied, and in Mr. de 
Vere’s actual proposal it was placed among a number 
of other such uses, with the additional proviso that re- 
course should only be had to the fund in question for 
that particular purpose at the discretion of the Bishops. 
Mr. de Vere also answers the objections that the people 
would cease to trust their clergy unless they themselves 
supported them, and that the clergy would neglect their 
duties if they were made independent of such support. 
This last objection supposes, of course, that the Irish clergy, 
who have in past times laboured so nobly and so success- 
fully for the welfare of their flocks in every respect, would 
degenerate at once into that indolence of which the well 
paid ministers of the Irish Establishment have set them so 
perfect an example. The objection proceeds from an 
ignorance of the character of the priesthood. We sup- 
pose vlso that it is not easy to deny that there is much 
force in the considerations urged by Mr. de Vere, that 
either Church property or something which may produce 
the same results is required in order to place the religious 
position of Ireland on a level with that of the most flour- 
ishing Catholic nations. We think, however, that he has 
underrated the power of the voluntary system. The 
principle of that system does not limit itself to offerings 
made weekly, monthly, or yearly, or at certain fixed 
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occasions during the year. It extends itself to gifts for 
the service of God of whatever kind, and it is shackled 
by all laws which forbid the free disposal of property for 
the benefit of the Church. Let Ireland once be at rest, 
and allowed to develope her natural resources for her 
own benefit, and let all obnoxious legislation be swept 
away, and the Church of Ireland will certainly not be 
long without adequate: means for all those purposes which 
Mr. de Vere has so carefully enumerated in the second 
chapter of the pamphlet before us. She will have enough 
for magnificent ritual, enough for educational establish- 
ments, enough for the needed increase in the number of 
her clergy, enough for cathedral institutes, for universities 
and missionary colleges of her own. She is not in her 
present condition with regard to all these matters, simply 
because old Catholic endowments have been taken away 
from the Church for which they were designed, but be- 
cause of centuries of cruel and legalised persecution, the 
object of which has been to degrade the religion of the 
nation when it could not be extinguished. That perse- 
cution has- within the memory of living men been aban- 
doned perforce, but its influence still haunts the land 
where it wrought so much mischief. It would be bad 
enough, perhaps, if it haunted that land in memory alone ; 
but its spirit has to some extent survived, though it 
manifests itself now under a changed form. It has mixed 
itself up with acts of justice and measures which wear 
the appearance of liberality and good intentions. It is 
the most unwise thing in the word to insist on being kind 
only in your own way, and to run the risk of insulting 
those to whom you are professing to restore their rights. 
Has there been any act of justice yet done to the Catho- 
lics of Ireland which has been done in a way acceptable 
either to their feelings or their consciences? Some bene- 
volent Protestants rejoice above all things in getting hold 
of a starving Catholic on a Friday, and setting a beefstake 
before him. They will take in a poor wandering Irish 
girl, and make her a servant; but then they must make a 
difficulty about her going to Mass, and she must make 
no difficulty about attending family prayers. This is not 
the way either to be just or to be charitable, and yet up 
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to the present time, whatever has been done for the poor 
of Ireland, whatever has been done for her education, 
higher or inferior, has been done in some way which has 
implied either an insult to Catholic convictions or an 
insidious attempt to undermine Catholic Faith. We need 
not prove an assertion which is self evident, nor enter 
into the long discussion which might be necessary to 
explain how it has been that so great a mistake has been 
made. The error may be set down partly, no doubt, 
to the ignorance of well meaning men, and to that strange 
confidence which makes certain Englishmen ready to lec- 
ture the whole world and set everybody to rights in a 
way of their own: but it cannot be denied that it has 
also been connected with the still cherished tradition 
of Protestant ascendancy, and that most hateful of all 
bigotries, the bigotry of a false Liberalism. It is this 
which has hitherto prevented any real and solid recon- 
ciliation between the nation and its Government on all 
matters which concern the religion of Ireland. Measures of 
justice have been conceded with the arriére pensée of so — 
conceding them as to adulterate the faith of the population, 
and withdraw them from the legitimate influence of their 
natural guides. We all remember Dr. Whately’s declara- 
tion to his friend as to the end which he hoped to gain 
by the national system of education. The same policy 
has been pursued on other occasions. Looking at the 
matter simply in a political and prudential view, what 
can be more obvious than the folly of such institutions 
as the Queen’s Colleges and the Model Schools, except 
on the supposition that the Irish people might be bribed 
or cajoled not to listen to their Bishops? 

When the true history of Ireland, and particularly of 
the Ireland of the last three quarters of a century, comes 
to be written, Englishmen will see with amazement two 
prominent facts upon the pages of the annalist. The first 
fact is, that through all these years, Ireland has possessed 
in her Bishops and clergy a race of men who have blended 
together to an extent hardly paralleled in any age or 
in any people the two great instincts of patriotism and 
Catholicism, and who have been forced by the circum- 
stances of their time and country to be the leaders and 
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defenders of the people as well as their pastors and spiri- 
tual guides. The position of the clergy in Ireland has 
borne some analogy to that of the Roman Pontiffs in 
Italy, at the time when the inhabitants of the Peninsula 
had no other protectors against the hordes of barbarian 
invaders. It is not our province to single out particular 
persons or to pass in judgment the several instances of 
the exercise of this influence of the clergy in leading, 
guiding, or moderating the national impulses in Ireland. 
It is enough to say that history will bear witness to the 
noble devotion, to the instinctive wisdom, to the loyalty 
at once to the great principles of Catholicism and the 
best interests of the nation, with which that influence has 
been wielded. It will also record—at least up to the 
present time it will have to record, and we may hope the 
tale will never have to change its tone—that though this 
great and most beneficent influence has been only sul- 
lenly, if at all, accepted out of Ireland by those who 
ought to have welcomed it as the best ally of all her 
well-wishers, it has nevertheless, though almost unaided 
in its efforts, secured to the nation whatever blessings 
it now enjoys, and kept it from throwing aside altogether 
its long tried and much abused patience. The historian 
will have to show how entirely the clergy of Ireland 
has identified itself with all true national progress, and 
how firmly it has dealt, at one and same time, with 
legalised oppression and with the evil passions naturally 
engendered by such oppression in its victims. Ireland has 
had her great men, to whom she has owed much: but her 
great men themselves would have been powerless for her 
good, or might have been powerful for her ill, but for the 
existence in the country of a body of men not so great 
singly but far more important collectively, in whom it 
has been one of the chief blessings of Irishmen that they 
have placed unbounded confidence. But not in Ireland 
alone ought such a race of men to be honoured. Least 
of all ought Englishmen to deny them their sympathy 
and their reverence. Their honest and manly patriotism, 
their unflinching attitude in the presence of intimidation 
and social oppression, their zeal and energy in the cause 
of the poor and the afflicted, as well as the continual aad 
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labourious self-sacrifice of which their lives are made up, 
would long ago have won universal admiration in this 
country but for the blindness created by Protestant pre- 
judice. Alas, the admiration and sympathy of English- 
men have been lavished on heroes of a very different 
stamp. The men whose hands are stained with blood, but 
blood shed, not by the sword of the soldier, but the dagger 
of the assassin: the men who have reduced the once 
flourishing provinces of Italy to a state of beggary and 
bankruptcy, while their own chests are filled by plunder 
and peculation—the men who win victories by bribery, 
and carry plebiscites at the point of the bayonet—men 
steeped in sacrilege and blasphemy, who call for a new 
religion to supplant that of Christ—these men, because 
they are enemies of the Holy See, are idolized in England, 
at the very moment that their accomplices are working on 
the sense of wrong and the natural discontent of the 
subjects of the United Kingdom to bring about a revolu- 
tion which is to upset the altar as well as the throne. 
Secondly, the historian who may record the noble part 
borne by the Irish Clergy in the nineteenth century, will also 
have to tell how blind to the best interests, not of Ireland 
alone, but of the whole Empire, those have been in whose 
power it has chiefly rested to secure both from degradation 
and misery. The men whose hands should have been 
strengthened, whose advice should at all events have been 
listened to, have been treated with studied neglect and 
legalised insult. Institutions designed by them for the 
benefit of their fellow countrymen have remained unacknow- 
ledged by the Government, which would neither venture nor 
wish to refuse all legal sanction and recognition to estab- 
lishments of the same kind in Canada or Australia. Insti- 
tutions erected with the avowed object of benefiting the 
population in a similar manner, but tainted by the in- 
sidious design of tampering with their Faith, have been 
supported at great expense from the national funds, and 
almost forced upon the people, after their chief pastors 
have denounced them as “godless.” In short whatever 
the natural leaders of Irishmen, in all matters connected 
with the religious welfare of the population, have proposed, 
has been rejected; whatever they have opposed has been 
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enacted. Such has been the policy of an Empire which 
is supposed to be ruled by common sense—not to speak 
of the higher claims of justice and right—at a time when 
an immense and aggressive state, more threatening and 
more hostile to England than to any other country in the 
world, and numbering among its subjects many millions of 
Irish exiles, has been growing into a great military and 
naval power on the other side of the Atlantic. We need 
not say more of the danger of the present time: but surely, 
if now again the statesmen of England deny altogether 
the full measure of justice which the Catholic population 
of Ireland requires, or attempt to administer remedies of 
their own to the crying evil of the dominant Establishment, 
and that in some way which shall make it impossible for 
the Clergy to accept their proposal heartily, then the enemies 
of the country will have the best reason for rejoicing 
at such a display of that obstinate infatuation which the 
old saw tells us is the providential forerunner of destructive 
chastisement. 

When Mr. de Vere wrote his last pamphlet, the Irish 
Bishops had not issued the manifesto in which they have 
since dealt with the question upon which he has written 
.so much and so well. It was not of course to be ex- 
pected that an authoritative document like that of which 
we speak should deal in speculative considerations as to the 
probable effect of this or that proposed measure of relief 
for Ireland, or argue those many controverted points with 
which Mr. de Vere and others have occupied themselves. 
The significance of the Bishops’ declaration, which, we trust, 
will be understood in this country, lies in the practical 
decisiveness with which it demands and rejects certain 
things. There can be no question now as to the so-called 
“sentimentality” of the grievance of the Irish establish- 
ment. Its history is connected with all the attempts to 
-degrade and enslave Ireland since the days of Elizabeth, 
and its present action is to perpetuate discord and foster 
“a corrupting and degrading system of proselytism.” Nor 
-again do the Bishops, speaking as a body, leave any doubt 
on the public mind as to their own acceptance of state 
endowments of any kind. Here we would entreat the 
attention of candid Englishmen to the reasons given for 
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this determination—reasons, we may venture to say, which 
would not have existed but for the sectarian spirit which 
has animated the policy of England since the time of 
Catholic Emancipation. Two things are evident, first, that 
in many Catholic countries the Clergy are supported by 
State pensions, and second, that the possession of en- 
dowments and property for her own purposes is a right 
of the Church, and has been her constant practice. “ But 
for ourselves,” says the Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin, 
“we refuse State pensions and Government gifts, because, 
were we to accept of them in the circumstances of this 
country, the liberty of the clergy would be fettered, the 
free and beneficent action of the Church would be para- 
lysed, and its influence for good greatly diminished.” These 
are dangers greater than that want of resources for the 
full development of the life of a great national Church, rich 
in institutions of learning and charity, brought home in 
its blessings to every man’s door by the ministrations of 
an abundantly manned clergy, as to which Mr. de Vere 
has spoken. This is the ultimate result of government 
by the ascendancy of a sectarian minority. 

Again, in the mind of the Bishops of Ireland, the poor 
of that country are in a state of exceptional misery. The 
Poor Law, hard and niggardly as is its administration, 
utterly fails to reach them in their destitution. They 
are in a state parallel to that of which we sometimes read 
in history, when Bishops and Saints have taken the 
chalices from the altars and broken them up to buy bread 
aud clothes for the perishing members of Christ’s mystical 
Body. And so, the one recommendation which the Bishops 
made with respect to the disposal of the property of the 
Establishment when disendowed, is contained in the re- 
solution “that by appropriating the ecclesiastical property 
of Ireland for the benefit of the poor, the Legislature 
would realise one of the purposes to which it was originally 
destined, and to which it was applied in Catholic times.” 
Surely Englishmen will recognize in this the voice of 
a true Christian Episcopate. Whatever cavillers may say, 
candid minded persons must see that the Bishops have 
but to hold out their hands, and the revenues of the Es- 
tablishment would be theirs, at least in great part, and 
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that in receiving them they would only be receiving what 
belongs to them of right. No one could blame them, 
if they possessed themselves of these revenues, and the 
possession would give them the power of applying the trea- 
sures of the Church for the relief of the poor of their 
flocks. The poor may, in one sense, lose by their refusal, 
and they plead earnestly for some measure of appropria- 
tion which may soften such a result, and apply the ecclesi- 
astical revenues to one at least of their legitimate purposes. 
The possessions of the Church are the patrimony of the 
poor; and surely, never were they more needed to relieve 
poverty than at the present time in Ireland. 

Our remarks have already run to so great a length, 
that we must refrain from entering on the other topics 
suggested by the resolution of the Bishops. We might 
wish to dwell particularly on the question of the Catholic 
University, though, as nothing is said of any proposal to 
endow it out of the ecclesiastical revenues, it does not 
strictly fall within the scope of this paper. Only let 
Englishmen ask themseles this question—can the age of 
persecution be truly said to have come to an end as long 
as a charter is refused to an institution such as the Catho- 
lic University? Let them ponder the grave words which 
Cardinal Cullen has addressed to his flock on this subject : 
“Were this institution hostile to the creed of your fathers, 
were its teaching and traditions directed to cast reproach 
upon our country, had its lot been cast in Scotland or 
Canada or Australia, or any other portion of the British 
Empire, its claims would long since have been considered, 
a charter would have been granted to it, and the cultivation 
of science within its walls would have been encouraged by 
the munificence of the Treasury. But its claims now re- 
main disregarded, and our repeated demands receive no re- 
sponse, because it is a Catholic institution in which science 
walks hand in hand with religion, and in which the interests 
of Ireland are not ignored.” * 


* Pastoral of H. E. Cardinal Cullen, Nov. 9, 1867. 
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Scenes From a Wisgionary Journey in 
South America, 


VI.—Tue Picapa FELIzg AND THE ALDEIAS. 


THE season was advancing, and we must now expect broken and 
uncertain weather; it so proved, and disagreeably so in this 
picada. The morning after our arrival a thunderstorm ushered in 
violent rain, which fell fast and copiously for seventy consecutive 
hours! Heavens, what a flood it was! The drops, large as hazel- 
nuts, falling straight, close, and heavy, for three days and nights 
without intermission! The earth literally steamed under the 
bountiful gift. It was, however, no joke for the poor people who 
came from all parts and great distances—twenty and thirty miles 
round—to receive the Sacrament of Confirmation. To say they 
were drenched to the skin gives but a faint idea of their curious 
appearance. Most of the women, as is the fashion in many parts 
of Flanders and Germany, wore gay-coloured cotton handkerchiefs 
by way of head-dress; and as they rode, mother and daughter, 
side by side, on thick pillions, they had tied up their petticoats 
around their ankles with forest brambles as a sort of protection 
against the rain. Their condition was truly pitiable when they 
reached the church. The worst was that the roads were becoming, 
according to the accounts of the pilgrims, absolutely impassable ;— 
a beautiful prospect this for us who had somehow to make our 
way, as soon as the weather cleared up, to the Picada Feliz, many 
leagues further on. Although the little church of Bom Principio 
was not more than a mile from our lodging, it was deemed 
imprudent for the Bishop, whose health was not robust, to attempt 
to go thither to administer Confirmation. The sacred rite was 
privately given in the house itself to all who came. As for myself, 
I was loth to omit saying Mass: quietly and unobserved I left the 
cottage at an early hour, and made my way on foot across pools, 
mire, and mud, to the church. I reached it at last with great 
difficulty, and I scarcely knew whether I was solid or liquid. I 
had not a dry thread on-—I do not remember ever getting such a 
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complete soaking. The people who filled the church greatly 
admired what they called my heroism, but they had come thither 
themselves. under much greater difficulties, and mostly in the dark 
too. They would not let me return on foot ; and indeed I was 
nothing loth to mount the horse they brought me. 

The sky cleared up at last, and an intensely burning sun shone 
‘over nature to gladden it after its short season of mourning. 
Afraid of a recommencement of the rain, we determined to depart, 
anticipating a fatiguing ride. When we came to the banks of the 
Cahy, which we had to recross, the ford had disappeared ; the 
waters had risen more than ten feet; but a boat had been pro- 
cured, manned by several colonists, with one or two Indians to 
steer. The horses were unsaddled and made to swim across; we 
passed over in the canoe with the baggage and the saddles, and 
mounted again on the other side. Some of our companions with 
the guides, more adventurous, disdained this tame way of crossing 
the river, and boldly dashing into the turbid flood, swam their 
horses across without any accident. The road coasted the stream 
for many miles, and as it lay low was but one continued series of 
pools and mud-holes. Nevertheless we made good progress; and 
for my part I was so much taken up with the extraordinary 
magnificence of the scenery as not to heed the difficulties of the 
way. The stream meandered much, and now and then opened to 
our delighted gaze nooks and corners of wonderful loveliness. 
One is almost afraid of seeing these flowery solitudes inhabited ; 
for man begins his settlement by cutting, burning, uprooting, and 
hacking everything. Imagine a black-looking, many-windowed, 
towering factory with its ugly brick chimneys amidst the palm- 
trees, magnolias, and cedars! Picture to yourself the bright waters 
of this lovely stream, now so full of life, serving to turn the noisy 
wheels of some cloth-dyeing mill, to roll along a turbid blue or 
brown flood of poisoned liquid, as may be seen in so many pretty 
vales of Yorkshire! May this profanation never befall the 
beautiful Rio Cahy ! 

Before night we had again to cross the river in order to reach 
the Picada Feliz—“the Happy”—which lay about a league and a 
half on the other side. The stream was less rapid here, although 
still very deep ; there was neither boat nor canoe near at hand ; 
the guides, literally kneeling on the horses’ necks, took to the 
water. We were told to do the same, but I could not be prevailed 
upon to take my feet from the stirrups. I wetted my legs of 
course, but this is a very ordinary occurrence in these parts, and 
the warmth of the sun soon makes all things right again. On the 
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further bank some colonists were waiting to escort us. Our way 
ascended very abruptly one of the highest hills of the Serra Geral; 
a peak which we passed covered with brushwood, was surmounted 
by a large wooden cross, from the foot of which the eye could 
range over an immense prospect of forest, and trace the valley of 
the Cahy almost up to its source. But the trees were so lofty, 
close and leafy that nowhere could the river itself be seen. No 
one could tell me who had planted that cross; no doubt it had 
been raised in days of old by some Jesuit ,Missionary, on 
assembling together some wild tribe of Tapés, willing to listen to 
his teaching, for this was ever the first step taken in the foundation 
of the Indian Reductions. No trace was left here of the spot 
having once been inhabited, save perhaps that the knoll on which 
the cross stood was bare of large trees. The Jesuit Missionaries 
of the 17th and 18th century have left sufficiently numerous traces 
; of their labours throughout the country, as I shall have occasion 
to show later on. The work to which the Society devoted itself 
for so many years had been commenced in the right way at last ; 
and if the good Fathers had not been torn away, as they were, 
from these vast regions, by the cruel and insane policy of the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal, or rather by their crafty ministers 
d’Aranda and Pombal, there is scarcely room to doubt but that by 
this time not a single pagan or uncivilised Indian would remain 
throughout the South American continent. The work of the 
Indian missions is now, I fear, irretrievably ruined. Who shall ' 
be held responsible in the sight of God for so many souls daily 
lost among these poor nations for want of the saving knowledge 
of Christ? Missionaries would not be wanting now any more 
than of old; but they must have freedom of action in order 
to labour fruitfully. God has not made the evangelising of 
nations depend on government superintendence and red-tape 
regulations. * 
The good Father Miguel, of Sio José, had preceded us, and 
was awaiting the Bishop at the head of a procession a little in 
front of the colony. This is the highest site in all the picadas ; 


* The Government of Brazil would naturally of course rather see the 
numerous tribes of aborigines still inhabiting the forests Christians, though 
merely nominally so, than the ferocious savages they now are ; and certain 
great landowners here and there are decorated with the pompous title of Pro- 
tectores dos Indios. Sums are annually voted in the Budget for the Indian 
missions. But these are generally misapplied by irresponsible peculators, 
and the ‘‘Protectors,” mostly Freemasons, take no heed whatever of their 
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and I think nearest the unexplored wilderness. Right in front of 
it, on the other side of the deep intervening valley of the upper 
Cahy, is a mountain whose lofty summit forms a perfectly flat and 
horizontal table which can be seen at a great distance. It goes 
by the name of Morro do Tigre, or Tiger Mountain, from the great 
number of jaguars which its flanks sheltered before the foundation 
of the picada. They still do so for aught I know to the contrary, 
for the place is apparently as wild as ever it was. Just beyond 
that mountain is the source of the Rio Cahy, in a plain some three 
or four leagues in extent, but considerably raised above the level 
of the sea, and almost entirely covered with marshy pools. When 
we crossed the plain we saw an immense number of storks, 
bitterns, coots, and herons paddling and dabbling about with their 
long shanks, or standing on the edge of the pools. ‘There were 
also innumerable marécas, a small species of teal, very much 
sought after near the settlements for the exquisite flavour of their 
flesh. This was an indication of great abundance of fish in the 
pools ; and in order to give us evidence of the fact, some of our 
guides dismounted close to one of these, and tucking up their 
leggings above their knees, walked into the water, dragging after 
them a small net or seine, while a man followed close behind 
the centre of the net armed with a rusty sabre which he held 
aloft ready to strike. They had not been long at work when the 
swordman became very busy knocking on the head some of the 
larger fish which tried to leap over the net and escape. In about 
half an hour they had landed three good sackfuls of fish, some of 
which, much esteemed for their flavour, I heard called “taina,” 
weighing seven or eight pounds apiece. There were also some 
enormous eels, as large as Channel Island sea congers, and a 
quantity of small greenish shell-fish, exactly resembling cray-fish 
or diminutive lobsters. One of the men, armed with a gun, had 
gone to explore the banks of another neighbouring pool, fringed 
with high sedge. He shortly returned with a small caiman, a sort 
of crocodile, he had killed. All the people said it was excellent 
eating, but it did not tempt my appetite as long as I saw more 
Christian eatables about. Frei Gaétano de Troina, the Sicilian 
Capuchin, who had met us some time before—a man with a 
wonderful stomach and still more wonderful taste—bagged the 
horrible beast, and, I was told, feasted upon it for a week after- 
wards. That Frei Gaétano would eat anything that came in his 
way—curtijas or owls, urubtis or carrion-crows. He had been 
used to it, he said, when preaching to the Indians of the forests of 
Malto-Grosso. When we resumed our journey I saw another of 
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these caimans basking in the sun on the edge of a marsh; it 
quickly wriggled itself out of sight into the sedge when it saw us 
approach. Its length might be from four to five feet. Such of 
the larger streams as I have crossed, as the Guayba, the Tacuhi, 
the Uruguay, the Tocoary, contain immense numbers of these 
animals, called here yacarés. They sometimes reach the length 
of fourteen feet, and are occasionally known to feed on a poor 
man’s goats, or may be on his children, for the monsters are not 
at all particular or over-dainty in their choice. 

We stayed two whole days at the Picada Feliz, occupied 
with missionary work as in the other places we had visited; and 
the unusual beauty of the spot would perhaps have induced us to 
remain longer, but the weather appeared likely to change for the 
worse, and the settler’s hut where we had put up being situated at 
a great height up the hill, the cold was rather keen at night. The 
good Bishop, born and bred under the tropical sun in the province 
of Bahia, complained much of the cold—although it seemed to 
me no worse than that of our fresh September nights in England— 
so that we resolved to retrace our steps towards Sado José d’ 
Hortencio. But the journey was a long one, and not over-inviting 
if we went by the low grounds alongside of the river. The guides 
told us they knew a shorter road through the cordillera or mountain 
defiles, but although it was extremely rough and difficult, yet by, 
starting very early with well-picked horses, and losing no time on 
the way, we might arrive at Sado José before night-fall. The 
experiment seemed rather dangerous, for if surprised by darkness 
in the woods, we could find no other shelter than the underwood, 
and in this yet uncleared and scarcely visited part, wild beasts 
were probably still numerous, and somewhat unscrupulous of 
behaviour. But in the uncertainty of the approaching rainy 
season, depart we must, and did. The road did not certainly 
belie its reputation ; and had we known beforehand what it was, 
it is questionable whether we should thus have ventured to risk 
our necks. The guides themselves acknowledged that the late 
storms had made it, in places, all but absolutely impassable. We 
had to clamber up ascents more fit for goats and squirrels than for 
men and horses. Several of these last we had to leave behind, 
hopelessly lost in neck-deep sloughs, a certain prey to the jaguars. 
Now and then a huge tree, thrown across the path by the tempest, 
obliged us to deviate through the tangle, to the great damage of 
our skins and garments. We persevered however, and as the sun 
was dipping beneath the western peak of the Serra, we emerged 
from the dense woods upon the green slope, some two miles from 
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the church of Sao José. Here our guides fired their pistols at 
short intervals to give notice of our arrival, for we were not 
expected to return that way. We spurred our jaded yet willing 
horses, and as it was rapidly getting dark, for there is scarcely any 
twilight in that latitude, we dismounted at the little cemetery gate, 
where Father Agostinho and two or three of his people received 
us with open arms. We were perfectly exhausted with fatigue, 
and half famished besides. An extemporised dinner, plenty of 
oranges, and a shake-down of maize-straw soon made us forget 
our tribulations. 

It was only on the following day that our stiffened limbs made 
us aware of the extraordinary fatigue we had undergone the day 
before. The charm of the road had been such to me—the variety 
and abundance of the beautiful plants, trees, and flowers, and 
parasitical climbers, as we crossed the primeval forest, had so 
engrossed my attention, that I was not aware until the morrow 
how completely nature was exhausted. We could do little more 
than lounge about all day. After my’ Mass a youth came to me 
carrying a covered basket, apparently containing some heavy 
thing. ‘Sefihor Padre,” said he, “I want to show you one of our 
friends !” He opened the basket. It contained a freshly-killed 
cobra—frightful beast! The boy had met with it on his way to 
church, and killed it with his club: nobody ever goes about with- 
out a stout stick, in case of an attack from snakes or wild dogs. 
I stretched the serpent out at full length upon the ground, and 
measured it : it was seven and a half feet long, and, in the middle, 
of the size of a man’s arm. It was a very dangerous snake, of 
the species called in the country gerard4-cuct, which does not 
confine itself to brakes and woods, but haunts also the habitations 
of men. This one had been seen and destroyed at the back of a 
house, doubtless in search of some stray fowl or tender suckling- 
pig for breakfast. 

After thus resting a whole day at Sao José we started for the 
aldéia of Sancta Anna do Rio dos Sinos, whose church, one of the 
best of the country, is served by a little round-faced Italian monk, 
with the quaint name of Roccatagliata. We were now about to 
leave the picadas to return towards the older settlements of the 
Portuguese. This aldéia had been one of the very first of their 
foundations, and was situated on the left margin of the Rio and 
edge of the Campos, or even plains, which extend westward for 
countless leagues between and beyond the several branches of the 
Rio de la Plata to the foot of the Chilian Andes. It was originally 
called Sancta Anna dos Tapés, and had been a Reduction of the 
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Jesuits, established by those missionaries in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. When the first settlers came from the 
Azores, about the time of the expulsion of the Jesuit Fathers from 
the Doctrines (as they were called before they took the name of 
Reductions), they found this aldéia the chief residence of the two 
friendly tribes, the Tapés and the Guaicainans, who had preserved 
the Christian faith after the loss of their spiritual guides. There 
are still a great many of these Indians of the great Guarani family 
about the neighbourhood, but they are settled, several having 
intermarried with the Portuguese. They cultivate much mandioca 
and maize, and rear quantities of cattle. When we left Sao José 
on our way thither we were accompanied by a number of Germans 
and two of the missionaries to the very limit of the colonies— 
a small stream, an affluent of the Rio dos Sinos. When about to 
ford it, we dismounted. Our good people were to leave us here, 
with the exception of the two guides. It was not without much 
sorrow we parted from them. For many weeks they had shown 
us the greatest attention, and edified us much by their piety and 
simplicity. But no happiness can last in this nether world—no 
friendships are ever formed but must be broken some time or other 
by separation. 

Our party was now reduced to four or five people; and for 
about three hours we wended our way through a country less 
thickly, yet very sufficiently wooded, and very thinly inhabited. 
Houses might be two or three miles apart, and exclusively tenanted 
by Brazilian estancieros or cattle-breeders, or else by a capataz * 
and his peons. The Indian labourers do not like to live with the 
whites, as the negroes do, but dwell alone with their families in 
ranchos in the plain or amidst the woods. It has always been 
found impossible to reduce them to nominal and contented bond- 
age, like the African blacks; and now of course that slavery is 
decaying everywhere, they are safe from any further attempt on 
their liberty. It was, alas! not always so; and this very portion 
of the country, at one time the most thickly populated in all 
South America, was exposed for more than a century to the con- 
tinual incursions of the slave-hunting Mamelus or Paulistas, who, 
if we may believe a Royal Decree of King Philip V. of Spain, 
dated 1746, stole within that space of time three hundred thousand 
unhappy Indians, who, for the most part, miserably perished in the 


* Capataz, acare-taker or manager of an estate, the owner residing elsewhere. 
Peon, a sort of general servant, attending on the cattle. Peons are mostly 
Indians or half-breeds. 
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labours of the mines. These Paulistas* were almost all slave- 
hunters and dealers; to their expeditions in search of their nefarious 
gain we owe such knowledge as is now possessed of the far- 
distant solitudes of the boundless interior. They were cruel 
ememies to the Paraguay and Uruguay Missions, many of which 
they utterly ruined several times ; and the Jesuit Fathers, in order 
to repel their repeated attacks upon the beautiful villages, had 
been obliged to obtain from the Spanish monarchs, though not 
without great difficulty, permission to provide their neophytes with 
fire-arms, and to train them up in their use, and in the European 
system of defence. 

About two leagues before we reached the aldéia of St. Anne, 
we finally emerged from the woods to journey through them 
no more during this excursion. We were now in the campos, 
covered with great numbers of horses and horned cattle. One 
would imagine that the pastoral life led by the gauchos or 
herdsmen would naturally give them gentle manners and simple 
tastes; but on the contrary, nothing is so painful as to behold 
the savage ferocity of these people, and their utter disregard 
of the infliction of pain. They never move a step without the 
lago and long knife, and the latter they use without scruple 
or remorse not only when they are angry with their beasts, 
but also when they are quarrelling among themselves. I shall 
never again wonder at the continual sanguinary partisan wars of 
the Montevideans, Buenos-Ayreans and the inhabitants generally 
of this extreme South of the Brazils. Nearly every man has been 
brought up amidst scenes of animal slaughter carried on in a 
wholesale way.. The sentiment of pity seems utterly unknown 
where killing is so common. I have beheld with irrepressible 
horror and disgust the doings of the black cooks among the 
estancias, doings never interfered with by their masters; and 
when I suggested, as I once or twice attempted to do, a more 
merciful manner of handling and putting to death poultry, kids 
or other animals, a stupid stare or a brutal laugh was my sole 
reward. They apparently could not understand why a white 
man should take any interest in things so inconceivably beneath 
even the thoughts of a slave. In the great Xargueadas or fac- 
tories of jerked beef, which extend for leagues along the Rio 
de Sad Gongalo, the Lagoa Mirim, and in the neighbourhood 


* For a fuller account of the Mamelus see Charlevoix, Hist. du Paraguay, 
vol. I1., p. 159, and passim. Sao Paulo de Piratiningua, founded by them, 


is now a celebrated school of jurisprudence. 
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of Petotas, the children of the proprietors, dark-eyed little ones 
of five or six, as well as boys and gir/s of twelve or fourteen, 
are often to be seen in the slaughter-yards, wading ankle-deep 
through blood, grease, and filth, armed with a knife or pointed 
stick, with which they cleave and poke out the eyes of the 
dying animals, laughing at the contortions of agony of the poor 
expiring brutes! One of the gauchos driving a herd of bullocks 
towards the fatal enclosure had to gallop after a truant which 
had tried to run away; he overtook the unfortunate beast, and 
in his savage fury drove his eighteen-inch knife to the halft 
into the wretched creature under the tail/ At an.early period 
of my wanderings in these parts, I had already noticed that, 
with the exception of a singing bird here and there, neither 
children nor grown up people seemed to keep pet animals, as 
is so commonly the case in Europe. But I shall have more 
to say later on concerning native cruelty of disposition. 

I have hitherto met with only one man, an old farmer, one 
Sefhor Justino, who possessed a large orange orchard and es- 
tancia on the shores of the beautiful Lagoa Viamao, who seemed 
to appreciate the vast treasures for natural history which the 
country furnishes. He had made a very fine collection of but- 
terflies and beetles, and gave me much valued information on 
the haunts and habits of the caimans, the water-snakes and 
other denizens of the lake. It appears he had known and 
frequented the celebrated Paraguay traveller and botanist Bonp- 
land, and had helped him to enrich his collections, most of 
which were afterwards confiscated or destroyed by the san- 
guinary Francia. 

Some weeks before, while at SaG Leopoldo, the Bishop had 
made a promise to visit a rich estanciero of this neighbourhood, 
one Colonel Rocha, whose residence was about twelve miles 
off. This gentleman came to Sancta Anna to claim the per- 
formance of the promise and escort us to his house. We started 
at about eleven o’clock, and while galloping over the bare campos 
we greatly missed the cool forest shade, for the sun, notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the season, shone with great splendour. The 
ride was however by no means uninteresting ; every moment part- 
ridges and wild turkeys rose with a loud whirr before our horses’ 
feet; and if a stone or forsaken ant-hill rose but a foot or so 
above the ground, it was sure to be the perch of a pair of 
curiejas, small speckled grey owls, watching in apparent som- 
nolence, close by the tiny cavern into which they glided at 
the first alarm, the coming of some snakeling or mouse. Now 
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and. then a flock of urubiis, or gigantic ravens of the plains, 
would congregate on-some prostrate dead horse or bullock that 
had doubtless perished by the bite of a serpent or some poison- 
ous spider. These ravens, as they stood motionless on the 
carrion watching us passing along, suggested by their singular 
gravity the idea of a row of lilliputian Benedictine monks as- 
sembled for chapter, dressed all alike in ample black robes. 
There were many other birds to be seen of almost all sizes, 
but very few of which I recognized from having seen them 
before depicted in works of ornithology. This was strange, I 
thought; but the cause probably is that most of the illustrations 
of our books on natural history have been drawn from dead 
and stuffed specimens, and the great majority of taxydermists - 
are utterly ignorant of the habits of the birds and animals in 
their native haunts. I here greatly admired the fiery-red car- 
dinal bird, and also the Jods Grande, a sort of gigantic plover ; 
a glossy deep-azure bird of the size of a thrush, shining in the 
sun like transparent lapis-lazuli; the Jodo-de-Barro, John the 
muddy-fellow, of the size and shape of our black-birds, dusky- 
red on the breast like the robin, and so called from its strange- 
looking nest, shaped like a diminutive Indian wigwam, in viscous 
yellow clay, and containing interior chambers. And then 
there was the shrill-noted bemtivi; the pomba, a small greyish 
dove, always going in flocks; the curlew and other long- 
shanked creatures frequenting the marshy pools; the storks, 
curiejas and c4racdras, feeding on snakes and locusts, and there- 
fore never short; the alma-de gato, which picks insects off 
the grateful cattle; a most elegant and tiny sort of magpie, 
flying in pairs like its European cousin, and whose splendid 
double feathered tail has caused it to be vulgarly called tesoura 
or scissors. The Sabid4, much resembling a thrush for size and 
colour, had been much extolled to me for the beauty of its 
song, which was supposed—by Brazilians only—to surpass in 
melody that of the nightingale; but although very pleasing, 
it is far, very far indeed, from the music of our incomparable 
songster. Riding through these plains at leisure, and trusting 
to the sagacity of the horse, no accident is to be feared ; but 
the estancieros and their peons wi// race sometimes to parade 
or to prove their horses’ mettle. This is highly dangerous, 
and the cause of many fatal mishaps; for the animal impelled 
forward at full gallop, will often encounter a deep hole hidden 
in the grass, break its leg, and throw its rider with violence. 
These buracos or holes are very numerous in the campos. 
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They are made by raposas or foxes, and also by the owls and 
other animals, as well as the wasps and various insects. 

One of the most stupendous phenomena of the natural history 
of the South American continent, and a fatal bar perhaps for many 
years to come to any great progress of colonisation and agriculture, 
is the prodigious multiplication of ants. I can scarcely tell how 
many species of that insect are to be found, but they must be 
numerous and of all sizes and varieties of colour, from the large 
brown ant fully an inch in length to the almost imperceptible black 
ant. Their ravages are awful—their voracity and numbers truly 
astonishing. I am convinced "from careful observations and 
calculation, that many an ant-hill or colony contains myriads of 
millions of these insects, and these colonies in some parts are 
truly innumerable. The hills and plains are intersected in every 
direction for leagues and leagues by narrow paths, such as the hares 
make in our fields, and these are worn bare and hard by the mere 
passage of the ants on their way to and from their place of abode, 
each one busily carrying homewards a fragment of a leaf or twig 
or flower. Nothing is so frequently heard in the neighbourhood 
of cities as the complaints of gardeners, who say that the formigas 
destroy everything. A missionary told us that having received 
one evening from one of his people a barrel of a new kind of 
maize for making a fresh plantation, he placed it until the morrow 
in a loft above his room. But he had forgotten or neglected to 
draw the ladder away, and by the next morning the ants had 
carried it off to the last grain. I have seen the largest orange 
trees stripped to the bark in a very few hours. The growers of 
fruit have in some places a simple and effectual contrivance to 
keep the ants from their trees. They encircle the trunk about a 
foot from the ground with a inverted funnel of polished zinc; the 
ants reaching this on their way up the tree find it burning hot 
from the sun, or else very slippery, and they drop down to the 
ground and make off. When the weather is about to turn wet, 
migrations of these insects often take place on a large scale ; and 
woe be to the spiders, caterpillars, or beetles which happen to be 
in the way of the living torrent! Instant annihilation is the result. 
One of these emigrations I saw a few days ago: the countless 
hosts were descending a low wall, which looked as if copious 
streams of fast-running inky water were pouring down the surface. 
A couple of honrs later I went again to the spot, and not one out 
of all those incalculable millions was any longer to be seen. 
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II. 


FATHER Gerard’s Narrative, after telling us of his safe arrival 
in London, where he had been anxiously looked for by his 
friends, proceeds to relate the beginnings of his ministry 
among the English Catholics. We shall extract some 
passages which may give an idea of the readiness with 
which many souls, dissatisfied with Anglican Calvinism, 
which had not yet the prestige of prescription and the 
hold now given to it by hereditary prejudices, embraced 
his teaching, as well as the dangers which beset him. Our 
first extract shall give an account of his residence with 
the gentleman with whom he had fallen in at Norwich :— 


My dress was of the same fashion as that of gentlemen of 
moderate means. ‘The necessity of this was shown by reason and 
subsequent events ; for, from my former position, I was more at 
ease in this costume, and could maintain a less embarrassed 
bearing than if I had assumed a character to which I was unac- 
customed. Then, too, I had to appear in public and meet many 
Protestant gentlemen, with whom I could not have held communi- 
cation, with a view to lead them on to a love of the Faith and a 
desire of virtue, had I not adopted this garb. I found it helped 
me, not only to speak more freely and with greater authority, but 
to remain with greater safety, and for a longer interval of time, in 
any place or family to which my host introduced me as his friend 
and acquaintance. Thus it happened that I remained for six or 
eight months, with some profit to souls, in the family of my first 
friend and host ; during which time he took me with him to nearly 
every gentleman’s house in the county. Before the eight months 
were passed I gained over and converted many to the Church, 
among whom were one of the brothers of my host, his brother-in- 
law, and his two sisters ; one of these, as I have before mentioned, 
was my friend’s housekeeper, and had been all along a red-hot 
Calvinist. I reconciled, moreover, the sister of a Judge * who 


* Dr. Oliver, in the Catholic Spectator, vol. 1., p. 328, states this Judge to 
have been Sir Henry Yelverton. It was he who condemned Father Arrow- 
smith. His unexpected and almost sudden death in the year following is 
narrated by Dr. Cha 
Arrowsmith”. 


alloner, in his A/isstonary Priests, vol. II. (s.v.) ‘* Edmund 
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even now is the most firm support of the Calvinist party. This 
lady, having been brought np in his house, had been imbued with 
this detestable heresy. A very remakable thing had happened to 
her some time previously. Being very anxious as to the state of 
her soul, she went to a certain Doctor of the University of 
Cambridge of the name of Perne,* who she knew had changed 
his religion some three or four times under different sovereigns, 
but yet was in high repute for learning. Going to this Doctor 
Perne, then, who was an intimate friend of her family, she conjured 
him to tell her honestly and undisguisedly what was the sound 
orthodox faith whereby she might attain heaven. The doctor 
finding himself thus earnestly appealed to by a woman of discretion 
and good sense, replied, “I conjure you never to disclose to an- 
other what I am going to say. Since, then, you have conjured me 
to answer, as if I had to give account of your soul, I will tell you, 
that you can, if you please, /ve in the religion now professed by 
the Queen and her whole kingdom, for you will live more at ease, 
and be exempt from all the vexations the Catholics have to under- 
go. But by no means de out of the faith and communion of the 
Catholic Church, if you would save your soul.” Such was the 
answer of this poor man, but such was not his practice; for putting 
off his conversion from day to day, it fell out that, when he least 
expected, on his return home from dining with the Pseudo-Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he dropped down dead as he was entering 
his apartment, without the least sign of repentance or of Christian 
hope of that eternal bliss which he had too easily promised to 
himself and to others after a life of a contrary tendency. She to 
whom he gave the above-mentioned advice was more fortunate 
than he, and though she at first by no means accepted his estimate 
of the Catholic Faith, yet later on, having frequently heard from 
me that the Catholic Faith alone was true and holy, she began to 
have doubts, and in consequence brought me an heretical work 
which had served to confirm her in her heresy, and showed me 
the various arguments it contained. I, on the other hand, pointed 
out to her the quibbles, the dishonest quotations from Scripture 
and the Fathers, and the mis-statement of facts which the book 
contained: And so, by God's grace, from the scorpion itself was 
drawn the remedy against the scorpion’s sting, and she has lived 
ever since constant in her profession of the Catholic Faith to 
which she then returned. 

I must not omit mentioning an instance of the wonderful 
efficacy of the Sacraments as shown in the case of the married 
sister of my host. She had married a man of high rank, and, 
being favourably inclined to the Church, she had been so well 
prepared by her brother, that it cost me but little labour to make 


+ This was Dr. Andrew Perne, Master of Peter House, Cambridge, and 
second Dean of Ely. He is incidentally mentioned by Miss Strickland, Zzves 
of the Queens of England, vol I1., p. 208, as having changed his religion four 
times. 
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her a child of the Catholic Church. After her conversion she 
endured much from her husband when he found that she refused 
to join in heretical worship, but her patience withstood and 
overcame all. It happened on one occasion that she was so ex- 
hausted after a difficult and dangerous labour, that her life was 
despaired of. A clever physician was at once brought from 
Cambridge, who on seeing her said that he could indeed give her 
medicine, but that he could give no hope of her recovery, and 7 
having prescribed some medicines, he left. I was at that time on , 
a visit to the house, having come, as was my wont, in company 
with her brother. The master of the house was glad to see us, 
although he well knew we were Catholics, and used, in fact, to 
dispute with me on religious subjects. I had nearly convinced his 
understanding and judgment, but the will was rooted to the earth, 
“for he had great possessions.” But being anxious for his wife, 
whom he dearly loved, he allowed his brother to persuade him, as 
there was no longer any hope for her present life, to allow her all 
freedom to prepare for the one to come. With his permission, then, 
we promised to bring in an old priest on the following night, for h 
those priests who were ordained before Elizabeth’s reign were not 

exposed to such dangers and penalties as the others. We there- 

fore made use of his ministry, in order that this lady might 

receive all the rites of the Church. Having made her confession 

and been anointed, she received the Holy Viaticum ; and behold 

in half an hour’s time she so far recovered as to be wholly out of 

danger ; the disease and its cause had vanished, and she had only 1 
to recover her strength. The husband seeing his wife thus snatched 
from the jaws of death, wished to know the reason. We told him 
that it was one of the effect of the holy sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, that it restored bodily health when Divine Wisdom fore- 
saw that was expedient for the good of the soul. This was the 
cause of his conversion ; for admiring the power and efficacy of 
the Sacraments of the true Church, he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to seek in that Church the health of his own soul. I, 
being eager to strike the iron while it was hot, began without eis 
delay to prepare him for confession; but not wishing just then 
that he should know me for a priest, I said that I would instruct 
him, as I had been instructed by priests in my time. He prepared 
himself, and awaited the priest’s arrival. His brother-in-law told 
him that this must be at night time. So, having sent away the 
servants who used to attend him to his chamber, he went into the 
library, where I left him praying, telling him that I would return 
directly with the priest. I went down stairs and put on my 
soutane, and returned so changed in appearance that he, never 
dreaming of any such thing, was speechless with amazement. 
My friend and I showed him that our conduct was necessary, not so 
much to avoid danger, as in order to cheat the devil and to 
snatch souls from his clutches. He well knew, I said, that I could 
in no other way have conversed with him and his equals, and 
without conversation it was impossible to bring round those who 
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were so ill disposed. The same considerations served to dispel 
all anxieties as to the consequences of my sojourn under his roof. 
I appealed to his own experience, and reminded him that, though 
I had been in continual contact with him, he had not once sus- 
pected my priestly character. He thus became a Catholic ; and 
his lady, grateful to God for this two-fold blessing, perseveres still 
in the faith, and has endured much since from the hands of 
heretics. 

Besides these I reconciled to the Church, during the period of 
my apperance in public, more than twenty fathers and mothers of 
families, equal, and some even superior, in station to the above- 
mentioned. For prudence’ sake I omit their names. As for 
poor persons and servants, I received a great many, the exact 
number I do not remember. It was my good fortune, moreover, 
to confirm many weak and pusillanimous persons. I also received 
numbers of general confessions. 


The narrative goes on to speak of a number of persons 
to whom Father Gerard gave the Spiritual Exercises, of 
St. Ignatius, and of the great fruits which resulted from 
their meditations. We take as a specimen the account 
of a gentleman of the name of Wiseman, two of whose 
brothers had placed themselves under Father Gerard’s 
guidance, and embraced the religious state :— 


The elder of the above-mentioned brothers, before he left Eng- 
land, succeeded in persuading his eldest brother, over whom he 
had great influence, to make a trial of the Spiritual Exercises. 
This gentleman was indeed a Catholic, but without the least care 
for Christian perfection. He had lately come to his estate, on 
the death of his father, and had’made himself a large deer-park in 
it. There he lived like a king, in ease and independence, sur- 
rounded by his children, to whom as well as to his wife he was 
tenderly attached. As he kept clear of Priests from the Se- 
minaries, he lived unmolested feeling nothing of the burden and 
heat of the day; for the persecutors troubled chiefly those who 
harboured the Seminarists, not caring to enquire after those who 
kept the old Priests, i.e. those who had taken Orders before the 
reign of Elizabeth. So now-a-days a great difference is made be- 
tween seculars and the Priests of the Society; the persecution be- 
ing much fiercer against Ours and our friends, as may be seen 
from what occurs when they who afford us comfort and shelter are 
discovered. This good gentleman then, who lived in calm and 
safety in his house and possessions, and evaded so cautiously the 
wiles of the persecutor, perceived not and dreaded not enough 
the wiles of Satan ; yet he did not escape the toils of God’s grace, 
but came to them willingly, and once taken wished not to be free. 
On the third day of the Exercises, after having well pondered the 
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of God in creating him and all other things, feeling the 
stirring of the waters, Le went down into the pool and was healed. 
He succeeded admirably in each meditation, as the resolutions he 
made and the lights vouchsafed to him proved. He left nothing 
within or without which he did not strive to rectify and order un- 
to God’s greater glory: he resolved no longer to enjoy, but only 
to use all created things, and that sparingly ; to govern his house- 
hold as a charge committed unto him by God; and to get two 
other Priests to whom he would commit the direction of himself 
and of all belonging to him. He further proposed to spend his 
leisure hours in pious reading, or in the translation of spiritual 
books. For he was learned and able, and did afterwards publish 
many such translations; among others the life of our Blessed 
Father, the Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great, Father Jerome 
Platus’ work on the Advantages of the Religious State, and others 
of the same kind. He set himself very useful rules of conversa- 
tion, not only for his personal direction, but in order to brotherly 
correction and the encouragement of virtue in his neighbours. 
Such were his resolutions; such too was his subsequent practice. 
From the first he expected an obstacle, which he could not but 
foresee. His servants were heretics for the most part; and he 
could not hope that his wife would second his plans. Again, he 
had as Chaplain one of the old Priests, and these were not often 
wont to agree with younger men, especially with those of the 
Society, whom they looked upon as troublesome reformers. He 
could not then but be anxious. But having through God’s good- 
ness, conceived a firm and practical resolution, he determined to 
dismiss his servants in a kindly and opened-handed way, and to 
take good Catholics in their stead ; to prevail over the opposition 
of his lady and the Chaplain if possible by reason and affection, 
but should these fail, to show that he was master of the family, 
and to make use of the authority given him by God. This being 
settled, he began to urge me with all earnestness to come and 
take up my abode with him, alleging reasons that I could not 
fairly meet. Moreover at that time my host, for whose sake es- 
pecially I had come to my present abode, was preparing to depart; 
for Fr. Garnet had settled that he should come and live with him 
in London until he could be sent abroad ; and the good Priest I 
found there was well able to administer to the spiritual wants of 
this gentleman’s mother. Another advantage of this proposed 
change was that it brought me nearer to London, and placed me 
in a family where I could do much more good than in my present 
abode after the departure of my host. I submitted all these con- 
siderations to the judgement of my Superior, with whom I was go- 
ing to leave my hospitable friend after I had introduced him. 
As Fr. Garnet approved my availing myself of this new oppor- 
tunity which God’s Providence had offered me, I accepted the 
invitation, and after a couple of months I went to my new dwell- 
ing, having taken care, in order to escape odium and jealousy, to 
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get my host to inaugurate his improvements, as far as could be 
done, before my arrival, so that he, and not I, might appear to be 
the prime mover. 

We procured jhen a staff of good and faithful domestics, whom 
I hsd formerly known in other places, and whose characters I had 
proved. Nor did I find it so difficult as we had feared, to bring 
the lady of the house and the old Priest to consent to the changes. 
Far from opposing, they furthered my views ; the wife especially 
outshone all the household in her zeal for the decoration of the 
altar, and the charity she showed to my wants. This lady was 
rather of a quick temper, and had great difficulty in observing the 
tules of patience with her servants and others, yet I never let any 
such fault pass without either private or (if the nature of the case 
required it) public notice and reproof. ‘This I never omitted dur- 
ing the whole of my stay with this family, but this notwithstand- 
ing, she not only bore with me cheerfully, and tried to subdue her 
temper, but ever showed me fresh marks of attachment and re- 
spect, as will appear in the sequel. 

A good part of the time of missionaries such as Father 
Gerard was spent in excursions to different parts of the 
country. The north was even then beginning to be the 
stronghold of Catholicism. Father Gerard thus speaks of 
his excursions 


In my excursions I almost always gained some to God. There 
is however a great difference to be observed between these 
counties where I then was, and other parts of England ; for in 
some places, where many of the common people are Catholics, 
and almost all lean towards the Catholic Faith, it is easy to 
bring many into the bosom of the Church, and to have many 
hearers together at a sermon. I myself have seen in Lancashire 
two hundred together present at Mass and sermon ; and as these 
easily come in, so also they easily scatter when the storm of 
persecution draws near, and come back again when the alarm 
has blown over. On the contrary, in those parts where I was 
now staying there were very few Cathofics, but these were of 
the higher classes ; scarcely any of the common people, for they 
cannot live in peace, surrounded as they are by most violent 
heretics. The way of managing in such places, is first to gain 
the gentry, then the servants: for Catholic masters cannot do 
without Catholic servants. 

* * * % * * * * 

I used also to make other missionary excursions at this time 
to more distant counties towards the north. On the way I had 
to pass through my native place, and through the midst of my 
kindred and acquaintance ; but I could not do much good there, 
though there were many who professed themselves great friends 
of mine. I experienced in fact most fully the truth of that saying 
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of Truth Himself, that no prophet is received in his own 
country ; so that I felt little wish at any time to linger among 
them. It happened once that I went to lodge on one of 
those journeys with a Catholic kinsman. I found him in hunter’s 
trim, ready to start for a good hunt, for which many of his 
friends had met together.. He asked me to go with him, and 
try to gain over a certain gentleman who had married a cousin 
of his and mine. I answered that some other occasion would 
be more fit. He disagreed with me however, maintaining that 
unless I took this chance of going with him, I should not be able 
to get near the person in question. I went accordingly, and 
during the hunt joined company with him for whose soul I myself 
was on the hunt. The hounds being at fault from time to time, 
and ceasing to give tongue, while we were awaiting the renewal 
of this hunter’s music, I took the opportunity of following my 
own chase, and gave tongue myself in good earnest. Thus, 
beginning to speak of the great pains that we took over chasing 
a poor animal, I brought the conversation to the necessity of 
seeking an everlasting kingdom, and the proper methnd of gaining 
it, to wit, by employing all manner of care and industry ; as the 
devil on his part never sleeps, but hunts after our souls as hounds 
after their prey. We said but little on disputed points of faith, 
for he was rather a schismatic than a heretic, but to move his will 
to act required a longer talk. This work was contimued that day 
and the day after ; and on the fourth day he was spiritually born 
and made a Catholic. He still remains one, and often supports 
Priests at home and sends them to other people. 


He gives the following account of a very celebrated lady 
of the time, Penelope, Lady Rich, the sister of Essex 
and mistress of Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, after- 
wards Earl of Devonshire. 


Indeed, besides others of less standing, whom she bronght me 
to be reconciled, she nearly won over a certain great lady, a 
neighbour of hers. ‘Though this lady was the wife of the richest 
lord in the whole county, and sister to the Earl of Essex (then 
most powerful with the Queen), and was wholly given to vanities, 
nevertheless she brought her so far as to be quite willing to speak 
with a priest, if only he could come to her without being known. 
This the good widow told me. I consequently went to her house 
openly, and addressed her as though I had something to tell her 
from a certain great lady, her kinswoman, for so it had been 
agreed. I dined openly with her and all the gentry in the house, 
and spent three hours at lest in private talk with her. I first 
satisfied her in all the doubts she laid before me about faith; next 
I set myself to stir up her will, and before my departure I so 
wrought upon her, that she asked for instructions how to prepare 
herself for confession, and fixed a day for making it. Nay, she 
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afterwards wrote to me earnestly protesting that she desired no- 
thing in the world so much as to open to me the inmost recesses 
of her heart. But the judgments of God are a deep abyss, and 
it isa dreadful thing to expose oneself to the occasions of sin. 
Now there was a nobleman in London who had loved her long 
and deeply ; to him she disclosed her purpose by letter, perchance 
to bid him farewell. But she roused a sleeping adder; for he 
hastened to her, and began to dissuade her in every kind of way ; 
and being himself a heretic, and not wanting in learning, he 
cunningly coaxed her to get him an answer to certain doubts of 
his from the same guide that she herself followed, saying that if 

he was satisfied in this, he too would become a Catholic. Heim- - 
plored her to take no step in the meantime, if she did not wish 
for his death. So he filled two sheets of paper about the Pope, 
the worship of the saints, and the like. She sent them with a 
letter of her own, begging me to be so good as to answer them, 
for it would be a great gain if such a soul could be won over. 
He did not, however, write from a wish to learn, but rather with 
the treacherous design of delaying her conversion ; for he got an 
answer, a full one I think, to which he made noreply. But 
meanwhile he endeavoured to get her to London, and succeeded 
in making her first postpone, and afterwards altogether neglect her 
resolution. By all this, however, he was unwittingly bringing on 
his own ruin: for later on, returning from Ireland laden with 
glory, on account of his successful administration, and his victory 
over the Spanish forces that had landed there (on which occasion 
he brought over with him the Earl of Tyrone, who had been the 
most powerful apponent of heresy in that country, and most 
sturdy champion of the ancient faith), he was created Earl by his 
present Majesty ; and, though conqueror of others, he conquered 
not himself, but was kept a helpless captive by his love of this 
lady. This madness of his brought him to commit such extra- 
vagancies that he became quite notorious, and was publicly 
disgraced. Unable to endure this dishonour, and yet unwilling 
to renounce the cause of it, he died of grief, invoking, alas! not 
God, but his goddess, as he called her, and leaving her heiress of 
all his property. Such was his miserable end, dying in bad repute 
of all men. The lady, though now very rich, often afterwards 
began to think of her former resolution, and often spoke of me to 
a certain Catholic maid of honour that she had about her. This 
latter, coming into Belgium about three years back to become a 
nun, related this to me, and begged me to write to her and fan the 
yet unquenched spark into a flame. But when I. was setting 
about the letter, I heard that she had been carried off by a fever, 
not, however, before she had been reconciled to the Church. 
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1.—SOME ANGLICAN WRITERS ON CASUISTRY. 


IT was to be expected that the movement in the Angli- 
can Establishment which calls itself a revival of Catho- 
licism, and has certainly done much to familiarise the 
minds of some classes of our countrymen with doctrines, 
rites, and practices that have been proscribed for three 
hundred years, should at last turn the attention of some 
Anglican students in the direction of Casuistry. Casuis- 
try is a term which has a very forbidding sound in the 
ears of all good Protestants, and as we shall have reason 
to see, not good Protestants alone, but many Englishmen 
who repudiate the Reformation, thoroughly misunderstand 
what it means. The ignorance which prevails about casu- 
istry is almost as intense as the prejudice. The structure 
of study and reasoning which goes by the name has 
naturally been entirely neglected among Anglicans, be- 
cause the Sacrament of Penance, the practice of Con- 
fession, and the consequent continual application of the 
principles of moral theology have been thrown to the 
winds among them. This fact is confessed on all hands, 
and by none more clearly than by some Anglicans them- 
selves, who, strange to say, seem not to be aware how 
seriously it damages the claim of their own Establish- 
ment to the character of a “branch” of the Catholic 
Church. It would really almost seem as though every- 
thing Catholic had to be implanted de novo in that 
Establishment, as if a new Reformation must create afresh 
what the first destroyed; and that this is somehow or 
other a proof that the first Reformation did not destroy 
the Catholicity of the Establishment, and that by prac- 
tically abandoning such doctrines as that of the Real 
Presence, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, Sacramental Abso- 
lution, and the like, Anglicanism had not shewn itself to 
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have failed entirely in guarding the sacred deposit of the 
truth, and in providing for the spiritual welfare of its 
children. However, what we are now concerned with is 
the fact that, along with the assumption of the powers of 
the Catholic priesthood, by a certain school of Anglican 
ministers, has come a revival of interest in the science 
of Casuistry. This is undoubtedly a good and healthy 
sign. At present, as we shall see, even the most promis- 
ing of Anglican students in this field are very much at 
fault ; but this is a matter for no surprise, and ought 
not to discourage us. The first step is the great point 
here—to get good, honest and intelligent men to lay aside 
their prejudices against Casuistry as such, and to look 
in the face of their own need of it. We can wish them 
no better reward for their intelligent industry in the 
study of Casuistry, than that they should learn from it 
how to deal practically with the difficulties of their own 
very anomalous position. 

We have now before us several Anglican writers on the 
subject on which we have been speaking, and we shall 
proceed without further preface to remark upon them in 
order. First in the dignity of position, or at all events 
in point of time, comes Mr. F. D. Maurice,* “Knights- 
bridge Professor of Casuistry, Moral Philosophy, and Moral 
Theology, in the University of Cambridge.” But for his 
position, however, Mr. Maurice would hardly claim our 
notice as a writer on Casuistry. His ideas on that subject 
are generally incorrect, and they are often so vague as to 
be unintelligible. _ With great respect to the University of 
Cambridge, it must be said that its’ Professor of Casuistry 
has yet to learn what he has been appointed to teach. 
He seems to consider that Casuistry is the science of 
choosing, or teaching people to choose, between right and 
wrong. His illustrations of it are, the fable of the choice 
of Hercules by Prodicus; Hamlets soliloquy “To be or 
not to be,” and Lancelot Gobbo’s discussion with himself, 
whether he shall follow his conscience or listen to the 
tempter’s voice. It would seem therefore that Cambridge 
students are to be taught that Casuistry is to guide them 


* Inaugural Lecture on Casuistry, Moral Phliosophy, and Moral Theology. 
Macmillan, 1866 
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in such choices as these. This is about the same thing 
as to say that the study of equity is to help people 
to choose between acting equitably and acting iniquit- 
ously. After this, it is not wonderful that we should 
find Mr. Maurice denying that the Schoolmen understood 
Casuistry. “The Schoolmen,” he tells us, “ thought them- 
selves casuists, but they could not reach its problems. 
They could discuss everything about the man, only the 
man himself was lost. He lay crushed under the huge mass 
of opinions and propositions. ...” On the other hand, 
Luther appears to Mr. Maurice, “to have restored Casu- 
istry : to have vindicated the reality and the hopefulness 
of the conflict between the man himself and the oppressors 
that hold him down, which is the very root and ground 
of Casuistry!”* Then he jumbles together things which are 
perfectly distinct. Thus, he has read the common stories 
about the Casuistry of the Jesuits, and he has heard of a 
perfectly different charge, namely, that among them the 
individual is entirely sacrificed to the advancement of the 
Society. Of course if this charge were true, it would fall 
on the Constitutions of the Societypand not on its Casu- 
istry. But Mr. Maurice must needs confound them to- 
gether in a sentence which is one of the finest  speci- 
mens of grandiloquent nonsense that. ever was written. 
Speaking of “ what some suppose to be the complete Casu- 
istry which was elaborated by the disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola,” p. 19, he says: “There were certain intelligible 
maxims which were always recognized in it; beneath them 
all lay that demand of utter death to the individual man 
that the Society should flourish and reign, which is, as I 
think, the hugest falsehood concealing the grandest truth 
that was ever expressed in speech or embodied in acts: 
What the falsehood is, what the truth, each man must 
learn in himself! It is the ultimate problem of Casuistry. 
The business of a Professor of Casuistry is to assist the 
student in working it out!” We need only trouble our 


* Quite of a piece with this absurdity is the statement, p. 42, that ‘‘the 
great aim of a Professor of Moral Philosophy should be to counteract the 
danger of belief in—an infallible authority.” He might just as well have 
said the Eternity of Punishments and the Temporal Power of the Pope at 
once ; or anything else in the world which he dislikes. 
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readers with one more remark upon this very original 
“Professor of Casuistry.” It is obvious that he considers 
Probabilism to be the main vice of the Casuistry he rejects, 
and of course he misunderstands it like the rest. He says; 
p- 23: “That which made straight-forward action im- 
possible, was the doctrine that questions of right and wrong 
may be treated as questions of probability.” And later on 
he calls it “a plea for uncertainty in moral questions, de- 
veloped into full proportions in the Jesuit system.” We 
hope to shew before we conclude that perhaps it would 
be more accurate to call Probabilism “A plea for certainty 
in moral questions.” 

_ We pass on from Mr. Maurice toa more favourable speci- 
men of an Anglican writer on casuistry. We speak of the 
author of a clever article which appeared nearly a year ago 
in Fraser's Magazine, on “Penance and Absolution.” This 
article probably represents the views on the subject of by 
far the greater number of Anglicans. The writer is a man 
of ability: he is entirely above the use of any of those 
unworthy means which are sometimes employed to make 
this subject more attractive to certain classes of readers, 
Of course he is prejudiced on many points, and must 
be looked upon rather as a “careless Gallio,” than ‘as the 
representative of any strong and positive religious idea. Of 
the power of absolution he says:—“The English Protestant 
rejects it altogether as superstitious, . . . but to the 
High Churchman the subject is full of perplexities—fuller, 
perhaps than any other. Yet he cannot but see . 

that the Church of England nowhere asserts it in her 
articles of belief at all . . . . Newspaper controversy 
assures us that the practice of confession exists, otherwise 
we should hardly know the fact. But how many men does 
the great High Church Bishop X., or the greater Anglican 
director Y., absolve in a year ? or, which is still more to the 
purpose, how often are they absolved themselves?” He 
then goes on to speak of it in a way which, if it manifests 
entire disbelief in the sacrament—which he rejects with a 
kind of vehemence—at the same time displays a strange 
yearning that such a power might be true. He seems, 
therefore to be one of that large number of fine-minded 
men who have been so utterly poisoned against the Catholic 
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faith as to be, as it were, under a moral incapacity of 
understanding it. His article is a review of the late Father 
Gury’s “Cases of Conscience.” He writes with a fairness 
unusual in Protestants. He speaks kindly and even repect- 
fully of Father Gury. One would think that the genial and 
charitable spirit of that venerable old man had breathed 
forth from his writings, and exercised some attractive in- 
fluence on his reviewer. Still this author cannot divest 
himself of the prejudices of education. He misrepresents 
(unintentionally, it would seem,) the whole theory and 
practice of confession. Without attempting to go through 
the various misrepresentations of the writer, we shall confine 
ourselves for the present to his notion that Catholic casuists 
reduce morality to a question of probability. We subjoin 
his words :— 


“Hence arose the much talked of science of Casuistry—and 
inasmuch as actions vary infinitely in their moral quality, and it is 
by no means always clear on principle whether an action is sinful 
or not, the confessor must be sometimes helped by the aid of 
authority. His‘conscience may be at rest—and consequently that 
of his penitent—if the sentence he pronounces, though by no 
means assuredly right, is fortified by the consent of doctors of 
sufficient number and weight and froveadb/e as such out of their 
works. Hence the very singular chapter in that science called 
Probabilism.” 


And then the critic proceeds to enumerate the evil effects 
of this system. 


“Tt is the peculiarly mechanical lowering tone in which virtue 
and vice, good and evil, come to be habitually spoken of. They 
lie so very near each other. So many an act is probably right, 
probably wrong. The distinction in minor cases is so very 
technical, so very evanescent, that the mind almost unavoidably 
loses sight of the breadth and reality of the abstract distinction 
between right and wrong altogether. All the radical, honest, 
spontaneous repulsion with which the enlightened conscience 
shrinks from what its own sympathies infallibly tell it to be 
wicked, is speedily obliterated in the mind of the student of this 
realistic code of ethics if he really takes it in earnest.” 


All this displays great ignorance of the practical working 
of casuistry. The author sits down in his study with a 
compendium of that science before him, and he spins this 
web of imaginary consequences. We clearly see that he 
does not understand the nature of sin, the malice of which 
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he measures by its opposition to our natural sympathies. 
It is true that in some sins there is such an opposition ; 
but other sins actually proceed from natural sympathies 
not sufficiently controlled. The true malice of sin is in the 
offence against God: that is its essence, Again, the author 
does not seem to know that the most fervent and devoted 
members of the Catholic body are those who frequent this 
Sacrament, while those who neglect it soon lose their piety, 
and often become a disgrace to the Church. Above all 
he displays a complete misconception of the nature of 
Probabilism. 

But certainly the most important of the recent Anglican 
essays on Casuistry is that edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, which forms number six of the Tracts for the Day. 
It may be considered as a Ritualist manifesto on the 
subject. It formally proposes the establishment of a 
“purified school of Casuists.”"* It closes by declaring 
that “if the men of the same school which is ‘improv- 
ing’ Anglican worship and Dogmatic Theology should 
be able to carry out this design and inform the con- 
science, and make men more saintly in their intercourse 
with one another, they will have achieved a work which 
will cover them with glory.” His work will help, like 
other publications of the Ritualists, to dissipate many 
Protestant errors, and so prepare the way for Catholic 
faith. Moreover this writer is singular among those Ang- 
licans whom we have as yet met with in understanding 
something of the nature and object of Casuistry. This 
evidently comes from his belief in the Sacrament of Penance. 
He sets forth the meaning and value of Casuistry in a 
very interesting manner, and his tract is certainly worth 
reading, as well on account of its general interest as for 
the insight which it gives us into the .dispositions and 
tendencies of the Ritualist party. No Catholic writer 
would be listened to at the present time by those who will 
read and appreciate this essay, and it will thus do a work 
which we could not do, and tend to expose another Pro- 
testant misrepresentation, and bring some Anglicans a 
step nearer to the Church. 


* That is, purified from the ‘‘ vicious casuistry” of the Jesuits, against whom he 
repeats the calumnies of Mosheim and the Jansenists. » 
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For these reasons we cannot refuse our sympathy to 
what has been well done by this writer, and we can af- 
ford not to be surprised or offended if he seems to be 
still in many points under the influence of “the Protestant 
View.” The same spirit of fairness which has already 
enabled him to overcome many prejudices will in time 
enable him to shake off those under which he still labours, 
and to correct many theological errors. But, having said 
so much, the spirit of justice obliges us to add that where 
the essay treats directly of Catholic writers, it abounde 
in faults. Most of all ought its author to regret that he 
should have stained the pages of his essay with the most 
atrocious and often refuted calumnies of the Jansenists 
and Mosheim. This is the less pardonable, because he 
confesses the virulence of Mosheim at the same time 
that he declares him the best historical guide (p. 25). 
He never seems to have looked at the Catholic historians, 
or even to have consulted those Protestant writers, such 
as Scheell, who wrote without party spirit. 

It would be impossible for us to find space to refute the 
multitude of calumnies which are here heaped together. 
We are not bound to do so, for there is not one of them 
that has not heen refuted over and over again. The writer 
is evidently not aware that the Jansenists have been con- 
victed of innumerable falsifications of texts,* that their 
works were condemned as infamous libels by the courts 
of Law, and also as impious by the Holy See. He is 
not aware that in France no one believes the “ Provin- 
ciales” to be anything but a pungent satire, in which 
the Catholic Church is ridiculed in her ministers. He 
does not know that even Voltaire protests against the 
chief charge of the Jansenists,.a charge -which we find 
repeated in the Tract,+ p. 9. If this author had read 


* De Ravignan says that the answers to the ‘‘Provinciales” and the 
“‘Extraits des Assertions,” have proved that they contain as many as nine 
hundred alterations or falsifications of passages. Institut des Jesuites, 7 Edit., 


. 20. 
‘ ¢ Voltaire (Siecle de Louis Quatorze, 1. 3. c. 37-) says, ‘* Pascal attempted 
to prove that the Jesuits had a design to corrupt morality, a design which no 
society ever had or could have ; but the point was, not to be right, but to amuse 
the public.” Chateaubriand says of the Provinciales, ‘‘ After all, Pascal is only 
a calumniator of genius ; he has bequeathed us an immortal lie.” 
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Catholic authorities, or even liberal Protestant writers, he 
would certainly have never staked his literary reputation 
on the “consummate honesty” of Pascal. Tract 6, p. 21. 

We regret that we cannot now enter into particulars, 
because there is much in the way in which this writer brings 
forward his charges to shew that he does not do so from a 
spirit of hostility to the Church, but rather because he has 
given credit to bad authorities. For example, he guards 
himself against being understood to make any charge 
against Casuistry in general. Also, he certainly might have 
found in Mosheim accusations still more slanderous than 
those he has reproduced. But he seems to have thought, 
not indeed without some foundation, that he had already 
gone far enough in that direction. Lastly, he seems to 
misunderstand Probabilism less than the generality of Pro- 
testant writers. Yet it must be said that in more than one 
passage, he speaks of it in language which shews that he 
participates, to some extent, in the general ignorance of 
Protestants on the subject. And, as ignorance of the 
true nature of Probabilism, wherever it is found, is invari- 
ably connected with other mistakes in Casuistry, we shall 
try to unfold the meaning of the term. This is the best 
way to answer one of the gravest charges of Protestant 
writers against the Casuists. 


II._—WHAT IS PROBABILISM ? 


PROBABILISM is the name of a doctrine or rule by which 
theologians ascertain the existence of rights and duties in 
certain doubtful cases. It has been utterly misrepresented 
by the Jansenists and Protestants, and it is misunderstood 
by well-meaning Anglicans, and even by some Catholics. 
It is well worth our while, therefore, to set this matter in a 
. Clear light. When it is fairly examined, it will be seen that 
Probabilism is grounded on the fundamental laws of our 
free intellectual nature. We accept the issue as it is put 
forward by the author of Tract No. 6, p. 19, where he 
speaks of the “very dangerous doctrine that it was lawful 
to follow a probable opinion in opposition to one more 
probable.” He adds that “this was among the fropositiones 
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damnate of Innocent XI., and that it led to the dangerous 
development of casuistry, which has brought reprobation on 
the whole study.” We pass over a crowd of other charges 
brought against Casuists, in order to examine this one more 
fully. In the first plate, therefore, it is an error to suppose 
that Innocent XI. ever condemned the doctrine of Pro- 
babilism.* Any one acquainted with theology will see this 
ata glance. We recommend our Anglican Casuist to read 
Viva on the Condemned Propositions, before he undertakes 
to interpret them, a task requiring some theological dis- 
crimination. In order to understand the meaning of Pro- 
babilism, we must call to mind the nature and object of 
mofal theology and casuistry. They constitute the science 
of moral and conscientious duties, a science which is indis- 
pensable for the proper administration of the Sacrament of 
Penance. The spiritual director is liable to be consulted by 
all classes of persons upon all sorts of conscientious obliga- 
tions, and he should be able and ready to give prudent 
advice to all who consult him. Hence, the science of moral 
theology and casuistry (which is nothing else than applied 
moral theology) embraces the entire circle of moral and 
religious duties, considered from a religious and practical 
point of view. 

In by far the greater number of cases, the rights and 
duties of men are easily and clearly ascertainable. The 
natural law, the positive divine law, the human law, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, impose a multitude of obligations 
which are evident and certain, and about which there can 
be no question. In these Probabilism has no place. We 
may, therefore, put aside the consideration of all obligations 
and duties which are certain, because, by its very definition, 
Probabilism has no operation except in cases of doubt. 
But on the outskirts, as it were, of all laws, there are doubts: 
not only doubts of ignorant persons (of such persons indeed 
there is no question in the present enquiry), but doubts of 
able and educated professional men. As eminent lawyers 
will differ about undetermined points of law, so do eminent 
theologians differ about uncertain moral obligations. And 


* What really was condemned by Innocent XI. was the doctrine ‘‘ that it is 
lawful i any case (generaliter) to act upon a probable opinion, no matter how 
slight (quantumvis tenuz) the probability might be.” Everybody will see that 
the writer before us does not understand what he quotes. 
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as legal doubts are sometimes insoluble except by the 
interpretation of the supreme juridical tribunal, so also 
theological doubts are sometimes insoluble except by the 
decision of the Church. It is with undetermined and 
insoluble doubts of this sort that Probabilism has to do; 
it is where the Church has not spoken, and where theologians 
are in doubt, that it is in some cases lawful to followa 
probable opinion against one that is more probable. But it 
is necessary to explain this matter much more fully, and 
our readers must excuse us for entering into some technical 
details which are necessary for the clearness and accuracy 
of the proof. 

The idea of conscience is the central point of moral 
theology: the whole theory of morality depends upon it. 
The conscience is the proximate rule of morality, which, 
when rightly informed and illuminated by faith, puts our 
moral actions into harmony with the supreme rule of right, 
which is the eternal law of God. The conscience is an act 
of the intellect, by which we apply our knowledge to the 
things which we do, and this may take place in one of three 
ways :—First, when we recognise that we have done any- 
thing or omitted anything, and in this sense the con- 
science is said to /estify; secondly, when we judge that 
anything ought to be done or ought not to be done, and in 
this sense the conscience is said to oblige ; thirdly, when by 
our conscience we judge that what we have done was ill 
done or well done, and in this sense the conscience is said 
to accuse or reproach, or the reverse, as the case may be. 
(St. Thos. 1° 2*, q. 79., a. 13. C.) 

The conscience may be modified by certain qualities; for 
example, by certainty, doubt, or opinion. Certainty is the 
firm adhesion of the intellect to its judgment, without 
apprehension of the contrary ; doubt is the suspension of 
the intellect between two opposite judgments ; opinion is 
’ the adhesion of the intellect to one of two opposite judg- — 
ments, with the fear or apprehension that the other may be 
true. A doubt is said to be negative when there is little 
or no reason on either side; as, for example, if we were 
to ask ourselves whether the number of the fixed stars 
be odd or even. There is no foundation for either assertion: 
it is a negative doubt. A doubt is positive when there are 
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serious reasons on both sides, as when there is conflicting 
evidence in a trial. A speculative doubt is about the exist- 
ence of an obligation in general; as, for example, in 
the American war, the question whether the Southerns 
had a bellum justum; a just cause for war, against the 
Northerns. A practical doubt is of the subjective lawfulness 
of a particular action ; as, for example, if in the same case 
a citizen had doubted whether in his own particular cir- 
cumstances he could then and there take up arms in the 
Southern cause. A doubt of law is of the existence of an 
obligation ; as in the question, Is it lawful to paint ona 
Sunday ? A doubt of fact is of the existence of a fact upon 
which depends the application of a law ; as, for example, 
Is this day a holiday of obligation? These definitions are 
necessary for the examination of the nature and lawfulness 
of Probabilism in its more elementary form, which is all 
that we can here attempt. 

Before proposing our own theory, we shall lay before the 
reader an abridgement of the Protestant author Jeremy 
Taylor’s view of Probabilism. The extracts are taken from 
the “ Ductor Dubitantium,” Edit. Lond. 1856, vol. 9., p. 150. 
This book is styled the “Guide of Doubters, the rule of 
conscience in all her general measures serving as a great 
instrument for the determination of cases of consience.” 
The work is evidently based on some Catholic theologian’s 
treatise on casuistry. The arrangement of the books and 
-chapters is almost identical with that of all the well-known 
-casuists, but it embraces only a few of the principal 
treatises, and omits the greater part of the practical 
-questions—which, indeed, to a Protestant casuist are not 
necessary. In his dissertations on the Probable Con- 
science, he speaks as follows :— 


“A probable conscience is an imperfect assent to an uncertain 
proposition, in which one part is indeed clearly and fully chosen, 
but with an explicit or implicit notice that the contrary is also 
fairly eligible. For a doubtful conscience considers the proba- 
bilities on either side, and dares not choose, and cannot; but 
the probable (conscience) does choose, though it considers that 
in the thing itself there can be no certainty; and from them both, 
{a sure conscience and a doubtful) it is distinguished by the 
intervening of the will. For in a sure conscience, the will works 
not at all, because it is wholly conducted by the understanding 
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and its proper motives. In the doubtful, the will cannot in- 
terpose, by reason of fear and an uncertain spirit. But in the 
probable it can intervene, not directly, but collaterally and in- 
directly, because the motives of the probable conscience are not 
always sufficient to make the conclusion without something of 
the will applied to extrinsical motives which reflect also on the 
understanding. 

For it is remarkable that a probable conscience, though it 
be in speculation uncertain, may be practically certain. For 
if it were not safe to do that which is only probable, then nothing 
could be done till something were demonstrated, and then in 
moral theology, we should often stand still and suspend our 
act, but seldom do anything. Yea, sometimes it happens that 
false things are made more probable than true. And it is re- 
markable that Cicero (Pro font c. 1X.) saith that “Arditror” is 
“ consideratissimum.” Aristotle (Zth. Wic. |. 1. c. 1.) says: 
“He is well instructed who expects that manner of proof of things 
which the nature of things will bear.” And in moral things it 
is sufficient that a thing be judged true and certain though by 
an uncertain argument, and the opinion may be practically cer- 
tain, when the knowledge of it is in speculation only probable.” 


Again, in his Rules, Bishop Taylor says, Book I, c. 4, 
Rule 11 :— 


He that hath given assent to one part of a probable opinion 
may lawfully depose that conscience and that opinion upon confi- 
dence of the sentence (opinion) of another. Rule 13. He that is 
asked concerning a case that is on either side probable may answer 
against his own opinion, if the contrary be probable and more safe 
or more expedient and favourable. Rule 14. When the guide 
of souls is of a different opinion from his charge or penitent, 
he is not bound to exact conformity to his own opinion which 
is but probable, but may proceed according to the conscience 
of the penitent. Rule 15. The sentence (opinion) or arbitra- 
ment of a good man, though it be of itself but probable, yet 
it is more than a probable warranty in actions otherwise un- 
determinable. “ Sicut vir prudens eam definierit” is the great 
measure which Aristotle (274. (Vic |. 11. c. 6, tom. 2, p. 1107) 
and all the moral philosophers assign to very many cases and 
questions. Book 1, c. 5, Rule 6. It is lawful for the conscience 
to proceed to action against a doubt that is merely speculative, 
For there is nothing but a weak man may be made to doubt 
of; for if the speculative doubting conscience should always 
prevail in practice, the weak and ignorant might be abused 
and made miserable in all things, and the most knowing in 
very many. 


* So far writes Jeremy Taylor. All that is valuable in 
his work, its plan, order, and the subjects he treats of, 
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are evidently taken from some Catholic casuists of the 
time, and of course he changes what he does not like. 
For example, in the chapters on laws, he destroys the 
beautiful order of the Catholic Treatise de Legibus, which 
sets forth the independence of the Church; and, in the true 
spirit of protestantism, he makes the civil power supreme. 

Book 3, c. 2. The supreme civil power is also supreme over 
all persons and in all' causes ecclesiastical. Rule 6. Kings have 
a legislative power in the affairs of religion and the Church. 

Bishop Butler, in his Axalogy, Introd. p. 7, has the 
following remarks on Probability : 

“ Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but an imperfect 
kind of information, and is to be considered only as relative only 
to beings of limited capacities. For nothing which is the possible. 
object of knowlege, whether past, present, or future, can be prob- 
able to an infinite Intelligence; since it cannot but be discerned 
absolutely as it is in itself, certainly true or certainly false. But 
to us Probability is the very guide of life.” 


We have extracted these passages partly to give some 
notion of the older Anglican casuistry, and partly to 
show that what is called “Direct Probabilism” was not 
confined to the Jesuits, but was a general philosophical 
view, and in fact, as Voltaire said, “If Pascal had wished 
it, he could have found matter for his “ Provinciales” in 
the writings of Casuists of the other schools; but his 
purpose was to assail the Jesuits, and he confined himself’ 
to them.” 

We shall now give another explanation of the matter, it 
being hardly necessary to say that we do not put forward 
the Anglican doctrine as our own; we claim to be 
heard and judged by our own statement. The question 
into which Probabilism chiefly enters is this: where there 
is a positive speculative doubt as to the existence of an 
obligation, how does it affect our liberty? All theologians 
agree that in a practical doubt about the lawfulness of 
tany action we are bound, if we cannot resolve the doubt 
to take the safest side. And the reason is clear. In a 
practical doubt the intellect is suspended between two 
opposite judgments ; one, is the judgment that the act here 
and now to be done is unlawful; the other, that it is lawful. 
To act in this doubt is to act against the conscience, which 
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apprehends the danger of sin—according to that, “omne 
quod non ex fide est peccatum est’ (Rom. xiv. 23). What 
is not done with a clear consciousness of being right is 
wrong. Our duty is in such cases to resolve the doubt, 
or, as it is commonly expressed, “to form our conscience” 
by the adoption, on prudently chosen grounds, of some prac- 
tical dictamen which extricates us from practical doubt, 
though it may not, and perhaps cannot, solve the specula- 
tive doubt. For example, if one sees clearly that the doubt is 
not solidly founded, but is a mere unreasonable apprehen- 
sion, he may discard it altogether by an act of his will ; but 
if the speculative doubt (which always underlies the prac- 
tical doubt) be fositive, then it cannot be prudently dis- 
carded. It is in this case chiefly that probabilism comes 
in. 

In considering the motives in favour of either side in 
speculative doubts, we find that they have many shades 
or degrees of Probability, which qualify the opinions 
founded on them. A probable opinion is said to be 
an opinion which is founded on so weighty a motive, 
whether intrinsical of reason or extrinsical of authority 
as to be capable of drawing to itself the assent of a pru- 
dent and well-informed man (St. Alph.1. 1. t. 1, c. 3, m. 40) 
We may conceive it either as an act of the intellect, or 
as the spoken or written judgment which represents to 
others the probable opinion of a theologian, and this is 
the more usual sense. A slightly probable opinion, opinio 
tenuiter, or dubie probabilis,is one which though not desti- 
tute of motives, is wanting in that degree of support 
which is necessary to constitute a probable opinion; a 
“more probable” opinion, opinio probabilior, is one which 
seems to have a greater degree of probability than the 
contrary, without necessarily excluding the solid probability 
of such contrary; a most probable opinion, opinio proba- 
bilissima,” is one which is so probable that the contrary 
cannot be considered to be sufficiently probable, but at 
most to be “ ¢enuiter probabilis’. In all these cases we 
are to suppose that the respective degrees of Probability 
have been. estimated by competent judges, and after con- 
sideration and comparison of the reasons and authorities 
in favour of the contrary opinions. It is to be noted 
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that when Casuists speak of probable opinions as affecting 
the certainty of the law, they do not mean the great 
general laws or precepts in themselves,—for about these 
there is never any doubt in Casuistry,— but by a law they 
signify the extension of such general precept to particular 
cases, or, in other words, the comprehension of any par- 
ticular case under the general law; if this be doubtful 
the law is said in casuistry to be doubtful. We shall use 
the word in this sense. 

To come back now to our speculative doubt, let us 
suppose that the opinion in favour of liberty is solidly 
probable, are we allowed to use it against a more pro- 
bable opinion in favour of the law, or are we bound to 
obey the law? All theologians agree that where there 
is obligation of securing some end, which is independent 
of the formation of our conscience, we are obliged to 
act so as to secure that end. This chiefly occurs in doubts 
of fact. For example, rose water is doubtful matter of 
Baptism ; and as the Priest who administers the sacra- 
ment has to secure its validity, he cannot follow the 
probable opinion except in case of necessity—such neces- 
sity as would justify him in risking the validity of the 
sacrament, as for example, if a child were dying without 
Baptism and there were nothing but rose water at hand; 
and so in innumerable other cases. The question thus 
becomes limited to that class of doubts which relate 
to the mere lawfulness or unlawfulness of our own act, 
considered in itself; as for example, in questions con- 
cerning the obligation of fasting or hearing Mass; and 
even in such cases the solution must not be consid- 
ered separately from collateral circumstances, such as 
the danger of scandal, offence, and the like, which, if 
they should occur, would modify the decision. It is 
necessary to narrow the issue to this point in order to 
test the validity of Probabilism in its most fundamental 
principle on which all its applications to other and more 
complicated cases are founded. 

When therefore there is a speculative doubt affecting 
solely our subjective obedience, we affirm that it can be re- 
solved with the help of a probable opinion in favour of 
liberty of action against even a more probable opinion 
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in favour of the law. For when there is a solidly probable 
opinion in favour of liberty, it is clear that the contradictory 
assertion in favour of the law cannot be certain ; and this 
is true even if the opinion in favour of the law be the 
more probable of the two. Because either the reasons 
and authorities in favour of the law, are such as to diminish 
the solid probability of the contrary opinion in favour 
of liberty, or they are not. If they be such as to render 
the opinion in favour of liberty doubtfully or slightly 
probable, then that is not our hypothesis—the case is 
changed, and the opinion in favour of liberty is no longer 
solidly probable, no longer to be relied upon. But if after 
full examination and consideration by competent judges 
of all the reasons and authorities alleged in favour of 
the law, the opinion in favour of liberty retains its solid 
probability, it is clear that the contrary reasons cannot 
produce certainty ; and it evidently follows from the pro- 
bability in favour of liberty, that the law or obligation in 
question is absolutely doubtful, because by its definition 
a probable opinion is founded on a motive so weighty 
as to be sufficient to draw to itself the assent of a prudent 
and competent judge. How therefore can the contrary 
be certain? And if the law be doubtful, how can it 
impose a certain obligation ? 

What would be the difference between a doubtful and a 
certain obligation if men were equally obliged to obey in 
both cases? and would it not follow from such a con- 
clusion that the same obligation was at the same time 
certain and doubtful, which is a contradiction in terms ? 

When the doctrine of Probabilism is rightly understood 
it commends itself to our reason. To say that man is 
bound to obey in all doubts is simply absurd. It is well 
for a man to obey all certain laws, whether natural, 
Divine, or human. Happy is he who can say, “All. 
these have I kept from my youth” (St. Matt. 19, 20).. 
It may be indeed a matter of perfection or counsel, to 
obey in doubtful cases out of reverence for the law- 
giver, and to avoid even a material violation of the law. 
But it is quite unreasonable to oblige all men to do 
so under pain of sin. St. Thomas Aquinas (in 4 sent. 
d. 15, a. 6. ad 2m.) declares that “what is prohibited by 
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no law is lawful.” And again, (De Verit. 9. 11, a. 3) “that 
no one is bound by a law unless through the knowledge of 
such law,” and he clearly holds that knowledge is incom- 
patible with a contrary probable opinion. From these, and 
a crowd of other authorities and reasons St. Alphonsus de- 
duces the fundamental principle of his system of Proba- 
bilism. “Ler dubia non potest certam inducere obliga- 
tionem” (St. Alph., 1 1,n. 26). Ler dubia non obligat 
n. 55). 

Of course these considerations are suited only to per- 
sons capable of judging of the reasons and authorities 
for and against any obligation of which there is question ; 
and that is chiefly the business of Casuists. As for the 
simple and ignorant, they must be guided in doubtful 
cases by others, by their Pastor, their Confessor, or their 
Superior, or by some'prudent friend. St. Thomas Aquinas 
(24 2%., q. 4. a. 8., ad. 2) says, “ aliguis parve scientie magis 
certificatur de eo quod audit ab aliquo scientifico quam de co 
quod sibi secundum suam rationem videtur,” that is, “one of 
little knowledge is more certain of that which he hears 
from a well-informed person than of thatjwhich seems to 
him according to his own reason.” 

We are now in a position to see how we can lay aside 
a practical doubt, and within the above-mentioned limits 
form our conscience by a practical and certain dictamen 
wherever we have a probable opinion in our favour. Thus; 
“Where there is a probable opinion in favour of liberty 
“the obligation is doubtful, and therefore does not hold. 
“Now I have a probable opinion in favour of liberty in 
“this case, therefore I am certainly free to act without sin.” 
This is called “reflex probabilism,” and it is distinguished 
from the “direct” probabilism, of which we have a good 
specimen in Jeremy Taylor, who maintains that in a specu- 
lative doubt we can take up and adopt as our own the 
probable opinion on either side, making it our own judg- 
ment by an act of the will. The principle of the reflex 
probabilism is “Ler dubia non obligat,’ a doubtful law 
does not oblige.” The principle of the direct Probabilists 
was “Qui probabiliter agit prudenter agit:” he yho (in 
doubtful cases) acts in conformity to a probable opinion 
acts prudently. St. Alphonsus, n. 55, asserts this latter 
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principle to be false, because it is not sufficient for the 
formation of a certain dictamen of the conscience. With 
the greatest reverence for the wise and saintly author, 
we venture to think differently. Surely we can form our 
conscience to a certain dictamenin this way: “in such and 
such speculative doubts we are certainly at liberty to followa 
probable opinion in favour of liberty; in this particular 
case I have a probable opinion, therefore I am certainly at 
liberty to act.” Here is a certain practical dictamen. 
Moreover the reasons of Jeremy Taylor in favour of direct 
Probabilism have something in them, and they concur 
with those of eminent theologians. However, that is 
merely a question of the schools, and we adhere to the 
system of St. Alphonsus. Practically it comes to the 
same thing. 

In contrasting the two systems of direct and reflex 
Probabilism we certainly recognise two great advantages 
to sound casuistry which are due to St. Alphonsus. 
The first is that St. Alphonsus has gone far towards destroy- 
ing the ground of dispute between Probabilists and Probabili- 
orists ; for if the opinion in favour of liberty be sufficiently well 
founded to shew that the obligation is doubtful (and except it 
be so it is not truly probable), then the principle, “Ler dubia 
non obligat,” evidently has its place, whether the contrary 
opinion be more or less probable. It may seem that there 
is something of a “vicious circle” in deducing the doubt- 
fulness of the law from the opposite probability, and then 
estimating the sufficiency of the probability by the doubt- 
fulness of the law. But in truth the foundation of the 
probable opinion lies in its intrinsic reason and. extrinsic 
authority, and we refer to the law merely as it may some- 
times help us to correct our estimate. Just as in practical 
astronomy, the observations regulate the clock, but the 
clock is made use of to secure greater exactness in the 
observations. There is no vicious circle in either case. The 
second advantage is that a sound and moderate system of 
moral theology, equally free from laxity and rigour, has 
been widely diffused The wise and moderate system of 
St. Alphonsus has now become generally accepted. The 
quasi approbation which his writings have received, while 
it does not oblige us to follow his opinion in all cases, yet 
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warrants us in doing so, so that henceforward there will be 
much less cause for difference of opinion amongst Catholic 
Casuists. The author of the Tract on Casuistry indeed tells 
us that St. Alphonsus is accused of leaning too much te 
the side of laxity by Dr. Newman. But he has evidently 
mistaken the drift of Dr. Newman’s words. In the passage 
from the Apologia, to which the author probably alludes, 
Dr. Newman argues against those with whom St. Alphonsus 
has the repute of being a lax moralist, and his object is to 
account for the accusation, and to defend the personal 
holiness and austerity of the saint. We assert confidently 
that Dr. Newman has never accused St. Alphonsus of leaning 
too much to the side of laxity. St. Alphonsus seems to have 
been raised up by God to stem the flood of Jansenistic rigorism 
with which the Church was threatened at the end of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18th century, and to set a stamp on 
many opinions of eminent Casuists whose name and authority 
had been assailed by the unrelenting enemies of religion. 
The Jansenists had endeavoured to introduce Calvinism 
into the Church; in their dogmatic teaching they main- 
tained that some of the commandments of God were 
impossible, and that Christ had not died for all men. With 
the true spirit of heresy they violently resisted the authority 
of the Holy See, and equivocated in their interpretation of 
the Pontifical decisions. In their moral theology, with great 
consistency, they assumed everywhere a subtle and hypo- 
critical severity which rendered the sacraments inaccessible 
to repentant sinners; but they were detected and over- 
thrown at all points. Their dogmatic teaching was 
declared heresy ; and this, and their rigorism in casuistry, 
were condemned by Alex. VIII. and other Popes. 

It may be well to examine the only solid objection urged 
against Probabilism—that, it exposes us to the danger of a 
material violation of the law, and that out of reverence to 
the Law-giver we should avoid such a danger. We answer, 
first, that if we sedulously observe all the known and certain 
laws under which we live, we shall not be wanting in reve- 
rence to the Law-giver by considering ourselves to be at 
liberty where we do not now of any obligation to the con- 
trary, being always prepared to obey in all cases where the 
proper authority may intervene to determine the doubt. 
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Secondly we have the highest authority for the safety of 
such a course, as will appear from the following examples : 
1. Sinnich and the Jansenist Wendrock (Arnauld’s as- 
sumed name) denied that it was lawful to follow even the 
most probable opinion in favour of liberty, and that 
doctrine was condemned by Alex. VIII. in prop. 3., 7 Dec. 
1690. Hence we have the authority of the Church for follow- 
ing an opinio probabilissima, and thus exposing ourselves to 
the danger of materiaily violating the Iaw. 2. The whoie 
school of Probabiliorists, including the Jesuits Gonzalez 
and Antoine, the Dominicans Concina and Patuzzi, and a 
crowd of others, maintain that it is lawful to follow a more 
probable opinion, and thus expose ourselves to the probable 
dariger of a material violation of the law ; and this may be 
said to be allowed by the whole body of theologians, on 
the ground that to oblige man to obey the law in all 
‘doubtful cases would be to expose him to intolerable per- 
plexity. 

Now this consent of the Casuists of all the schools is irre- 
sistible authority, in favour of using our liberty in doubtful 
cases even though we thereby expose ourselves to the 
probable danger of materially violating the law. As to 
the shade of difference between the probable danger and 
the more probable danger, it would be infinitely more 
perplexing to oblige us to determine that. Where there 
is doubt, a clever theologian may easily make his side 
appear a little more probable. The only solid foundation 
of obligation is the certainty of the law. Indeed, as we 
have shewn, there is no room for Probabiliorism in the 
system of St. Alphonsus. There was obviously a plau- 
sible reason for Probabiliorism in those who held with 
Jeremy Taylor that it was lawful to conform the judg- 
ment to a probable opinion directly. In such a course 
there would be a moral discomfort in choosing the less 
probable in contradiction to a more probable opinion, even 
though one might think it lawful. But where liberty 
depends upon the absence of any certain obligation, it 
is evident that the whole question turns on the certainty 
or uncertainty of the law. At first sight it may seem to 
some of our readers that we go further than St. Alphonsus 
in our doctrine of Probabilism, but we think we have 
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represented his principles exactly. The key to any dif- 
ficulties which may be urged from some obscure passages 
in his works, we think to be this. In the entire course 
of his works, St. Alphonsus uniformly allows the use of 
a solidly probable opinion; but it must be remembered 
that whenever he says of an opinion ‘that it is “verior” or 
“tutior” or “longe probabilior,” he does not allow that 
the opposite opinion is solidly probable. Those who may 
wish to see this matter thoroughly discussed, and our 
view elaborately demonstrated, would do well to read 
Ballerini “ Dissert de Moral. System. S. Alfonsi.,” Roma, 
1863. 

Our readers have now before them this “very dangerous 
doctrine” of Probabilism, and they will be able to judge 
of the charges brought against it. The truth is, that 
modern writers do not trouble themselves to understand 
it at all, but take up the calumnies of Pascal and Mosheim 
without examination. If intelligent Protestants, such as 
the writers of the article on Penance in Fraser, and 
of Tract 6, were to examine the theory of Probabilism 
for themselves, they would be likely to admit that the prin- 
ciple was evidently true—so true, indeed, that they might 
add that it was hardly worth while taking such trouble 
to prove it. But however reasonable and well supported 
it may be, Probabilism is one of those things which required 
explanation, as it has been habitually misunderstood and 
misrepresented by Protestant writers even to the present 
hour, and so we have entered into it more fully, perhaps, 
than many of our readers will like. 

In conclusion, we shall only ask them to compare our 
doctrine with the charges of our adversaries. Is there 
anything in Probabilism to show that it is “a plea for 
uncertainty in moral actions”; that “it makes right and 
wrong a question of probability”; that it is “a web spun 
by the Jesuits to make straightforward action impossible” 
(Maurice p. 22); that it is “one of the great scandals of 
casuistry” (Tract 6 p. 20) ; that it is, in a word, any one of 
those monsters which have been conjured up by Protestant 
imaginations? Probabilism is evidently none of these. 
It is a principle of natural right which signifies that we 
retain possession of our liberty until we know that it is 
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curtailed by lawful authority. Moreover, it is a doctrine 
chiefly intended for the training of Casuists and directors, 
who alone are qualified to judge of solid probability. But 
it is wrong to suppose that the education of a Catholic 
Priest is confined to casuistry—besides this, and his dog- 
matical and scriptural studies, he has to learn and to 
practise ascetical theology during a protracted course of 
preparation for the priesthood. As for the faithful, it is 
well known that in the Catholic Church they have abun- 
dant means and helps to practise a life of perfection,— 
sermons, retreats, missions, sodalities, multitudes of pious 
books, and a variety of religious orders suited to every 
disposition. It is most unfair to fasten on a compendium 
of casuistry, and make it appear that it is the spiritual 
guide of Catholics. The work of perfection begins where 
the works of obligation terminate, and the promotion and 
cultivation of perfection is one of the chief duties of a 
Director. When will Protestants examine fairly the full 
operation of the Catholic system? 
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1. Although the enthusiastic but extremely able criticism on Mr. 
Arnold’s poetry which has lately been put forward in the Fortnightly 
Review by Mr. Swinburne, may to some extent exaggerate the merits 
of the subject of its praises, there can be no doubt that it is in a great 
measure true and sound in its appreciation. Mr. Arnold has not written 
very much, and, up to the present time, has kept back from the gaze of 
the public a good deal of what he has written. His works require a 
cultivated taste, and a memory stored with the echoes of the grandest 
and most artistically perfect poetry of ancient Greece in those who 
would enjoy them thoroughly. We do not intend to limit his audience 
to those who possess classical cultivation in the highest degree, still 
less do we mean to say that Mr. Arnold has not studied in other than 
classical schools, or that he has not that loving acquaintance with all 
that is beautiful and touching in nature which is requisite in all true 
poetry. We are only speaking of characteristics in his writings which 
make them most fully understood within a comparatively small circle. 
Then again, his name is hardly connected in the public mind with any 
single piece which stands out as preeminent among his various poems. 
Nevertheless, he is one of the very few poets of our time who are 
really its representatives, and who, as such, exercise an influence over 
its thoughts. His artistic power, when he chooses to exert it to the 
utmost, and when he is at his best, is wonderful; the apparently 
simple, easy, and unerring power of a true master. In the beauty 
and eloquence of his pictures he is surpassed by no living writer, and 
yet these pictures are so natural as to seem almost spontaneous, and 
we should never tire of them, were it not that the most exquisite 
natural beauty palls on the mind after a time. Then, again, Mr. 
Arnold has caught the traditions of older schools of poetry, he has, as 
it were, taken their lore into his own mind, and set it forth again with 
perfect command over it, giving it the hue, the setting and the tone 
which exactly suit the generation to which he belongs, the feelings, 
yearnings, and dominant ideas of which he thoroughly shares. These 
two qualities, perfect artistic power and thorough sympathy with the 
deeper chords of the mind of his age, are necessary to every one who 
has a claim to be considered as one of those poets who influence their 
contemporaries. 

It is obvious that while the highest success in the exercise of the 
former of these qualities must depend in great measure on the par- 
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ticular form and subject selected by the poet, the use made by him of 
the latter gift is closely connected with responsibilities of the gravest 
kind. Poets who have it in their power to raise and ennoble the 
practical philosophy of life among their fellow countrymen, to cheer 
them on by high hopes in the discharge of duty, and to encourage a 
vigorous, manly, and happy tone of thought and sentiment, instead 
of helping men on in the downward course either to effeminacy, 
sensuality, or scepticism, are in reality, within a certain sphere of their 
own, preachers and prophets. We fear that it must be said that Mr. 
Arnold’s philosophy is somewhat dreary and despairing. He charms 
us by very sweet music, and places a number of beautiful pictures 
before our eyes: but his poetry is on the side of scepticism, rather 
than on that of faithh How many men, for instance, will be found 
to draw a motive for virtue from such doctrine as the following, called 
“ Anti-desperation,” which reads like an answer to St. Paul’s words, “ If 
according to man I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth it profit 
me if the dead rise not again? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
ave shall die.” Mr. Arnold says, 

Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 

How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare ! 

Christ, some one says, was human as we are ; 

No judge eyes us from heaven, our sin to scan ; 

We live no more, when we have done our span. 

** Well, then, for Christ,” thou answerest, ‘‘ who can care? 

‘From sin, which heaven records not, why forbear— 

‘* Live we like brutes, our life without a plan !” 

So answerest thou ; but why not rather say : 

‘* Hath man no second life ?—Pitch this one high ! 

**Sits there no judge in heaven, our sin to see ?— 

‘* More strictly, then, the inward judge obey ! 

** Was Christ a man like us?—Ah ! let us try 

‘*If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 


And there is something snappishly contemptuous about the following 
verses, which are headed Pis-aller, p. 160. 


**Man is blind because of sin ; 

** Revelation makes him sure. 

** Without that, who looks within, 
** Looks in vain, for all’s obscure.” 
Nay, look closer into man ! 

Tell me, can you find indeed 
Nothing sure, no moral plan 

Clear prescribed, without your creed ? 
**No, I nothing can perceive ; 

** Without that, all’s dark for men. 
That, or nothing, I believe.” — 
For God’s sake, believe it then ! 


The extracts which we have made will we think give a fair idea of 
the unhealthiness which, we are sorry to say, pervades Mr. Arnold’s 
often very beautiful writings.’ They are taken from his last publication, 
called New Poems.* The contents of this volume are unequal in merit, 
and very various in character. The chief poem in point of length is a 
dramatic lyric on Empedocles on tna, printed many years ago, but 
never circulated, and now published at the recommendation of Mr. 
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Browning. It abounds in lovely bits of poetry, but all through there 
runs the philosophy of despair. The next most noticeable piece in the 
volume is the wonderful elegy on the late Arthur Hugh Clough, entitled 
Thyrsis—certainly one of the very noblest poems of the kind in the 
English language. It was, we think, ms pagent published in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. Some ‘fine sonnets, and a number of minor pieces 
complete the volume. We must allow ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting at least the last stanzas of the Zhyrsis: 


There thou art gone, and me thou leavest here 
Sole in these fields ; yet will I not despair ; 
Despair I will not, while I yet descry d 
’Neath the soft canopy of English air 
That loneiy Tree against the western sky. 
Still, still these slopes, ’tis clear, 
Our Gipsy-Scholar haunts, outliving thee ! ( 
Fields where soft sheep from cages pull the hay, 
Woods with anemonies in flower till May, 
Know him a wanderer still ; then why not me? 


A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine ; and I seek it too. 
This does not come with houses or with gold, 
With place, with honour, and a flattering crew ; 
’Tis not in the world’s market bought and sold. 
But the smooth*slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired ; 
Out of the heed of mortals he is gone, 
He wends unfollow’d, he must house alone ; 
Yet on he fares, by his own heart inspired. 


Thou too, O Thyrsis, on like quest wert bound, 
Thou wanderedst with me for a little hour ; 
Men gave thee nothing, but this happy quest, 
If men esteem’d thee feeble, gave thee power, 
If men procured thee trouble, gave thee rest. 
And this rude Cumnor ground, 
Its fir-topped Hurst, its farms, its quiet fields, 
Here cam’st thou in thy jocund youthful time, 
Here was thine height of strength, thy golden prime ; 
And still the haunt beloved a virtue yields. 


What though the music of thy rustic flute 

Kept not for long its happy. country tone, 
Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 

Of men contention-tost, of men who groan, | 
Which tasked thy pipe too sore, and tired thy throat— 

It fail’d, and thou wast mute ; 

Yet hadst thou always visions of our light, 
And long with men of care thou couldst not stay, 
And soon thy foot resumed its wandering way, 

Left human haunt, and on alone till night. 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here! 
*Mid city-noise, not, as with thee of yore, 
Thyrsis, in reach of sheep-bells is my home ! { 
Then through the great town’s harsh, heart-wearying roar, i 
Let in thy voice a whisper often come, H 
To chase fatigue and fear : | 
Why faintest thou? Iwanderd till I died. | 
Roam on! the light we sought is shining still. 
Dost thou ask proof? Our Tree yet crowns the hill, 
Our Scholar travels yet the loved hillside. 
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2. It seems premature yet to attempt to reconstruct the full se- 
quence of Bible History from exclusively profane sources. The real 
value of many existing materials has still to be determined; many 
more, it may reasonably be expected, will before long reward modern 
research, while science is far from having said her last word on con- 
troversies which would inevitably fall under examination in such a 
work, and which in the present state of evidence could only be un- 
satisfactorily prejudged. The Abbé Gainet* has nevertheless ventured 
on this difficult task. He professes to reproduce the Bible narrative 
from Genesis to the Christian era out of the writings and monuments 
of cotemporaries, the half-articulate voice of early tradition, and the 
conclusions of modern science. Of course the novelty of such an un- 
dertaking lies rather in its extent than in its character. Some of the 
very earliest of Christian apologists tried to find a harmony between 
the utterances of revelation and the records and traditions of antiquity. 
Besides those who have laboured in the strictly historical field in our 
own days, Sepp has pointed out the Christian and prophetic signi- 
ficance of the rites of heathen worship, and it had entered into the plans 
of Ozanam to study the legends and folk-lore of the whole Indo-Euro- 
pean family in their relation to the early faith and history of humanity. 
On the other hand, many writers both before and after Strauss have 
made use of similar sources to discredit the sacred volume. It is 
against these that the Abbé’s five volumes, three on the Old Testa- 
ment and two on the New, are directed. As this, we believe, is the 
author’s first appearance before the world, a few words of introduction 
about himself will not be without interest. His life belongs almost to 
the romance of authorship. Entrusted with the care of a country 

arish he early resolved to devote all his leisure to a careful study of 
the Bible. But this was a matter of no small difficulty. To provide 
himself with all the necessary books, so far beyond the means ofa 
country priest, he had frequently to forego his dinner and fast on bread 
and water. To gain time for these pursuits, he stole from his sleep 
what he could not spare from the labours of his office. The fruit of 
such simple-hearted devotedness and anxious work continued for fif- 
teen years, has been “ La Bible sans la Bible.” A life passed in the 
seclusion of a village presbytery is little likely to supply those correc- 
tives to a one-sided erudition which literary and scientific men find in 
the mutual interchange of thought. It is to this circumstance, and to 
the fixing too settled a gaze upon the main point of interest, that we 
must attribute, in addition to the necessary imperfections of such a 
work, some errors of detail and execution, which it is difficult to ac- 
count for otherwise. 

We fear that the praise bestowed on this work in a portion of the 
French press has been somewhat overcharged. Certainly it is not 
without great merit. The results of extensive reading directed to a 
single aim cannot but be useful. It supplies a large store-house of 
valuable evidence corroborative of the Bible records. What however 
is wanted, is more definiteness of statement, more careful sifting of evi- 
dence, a greater sobriety of expression, and occasionally a more in- 
exorable logic. 

The materials for the work have been furnished in great part by the 
labours of Josephus and Eusebius in his Preeparatio Evangelica: the 
compilations of men who have gone over some of the same ground, as 
Huet and Grotius, etc., the results of modern scientific travel and dis- 


* Histoire de [Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, Pe les seuls témoignages 
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covery, especially in the great fields of Bible story, Palestine, Assyria, 
and Egypt. Strictly scientific matter is more sparingly found. 

In character “La Bible sans la Bible” is constructive rather than 
simply apologetic. Is is as if a number of witnesses were called to 
depose to the general veracity of the Bible on certain leading points, 
rather than a strict judicial enquiry investigating with minute pre- 
cision some particular questions. This style of defence is not alto- 
gether conclusive. It scarcely meets the attacks of those Rationalists 
who mainly strive to deprive the Bible of the character of a sacred 
record. These writers are perfectly willing to admit even a larger pro- 
portion of truth in the Bible than in any other early records, but they 
absolutely refuse to allow its claim to a higher grade of truth. Their 
efforts are directed to show that it must be interpreted exclusively by 
the ordinary rules of Hermeneutics ; that the narrative is open to all 
the imperfections of Zwsman composition both in defect and in excess, 
that it has, occasionally at least, its positive mistatements and even its 
contradictions. Against this school, it is not enough to build up a 
general character for veracity. The Bible must be defended not by 
collateral testimony to the general drift of the story, but by meeting 
the specific charges in a spirit of solid and sober criticism. For 
example, it is not proved that the Deluge occurred under precisely all 
the circumstances found in the Bible record, by adducing the parallel 
traditions of three-fourths of the human family, all varying infinitely in 
detail, to bear testimony to a universal flood, any more than the Mexi- 
can version of the same great disaster can lay claim to the special 
privilege of infallibility on account of its fundamental agreement with 
all other tradition. 

It is however no inconsiderable gain for Catholics to have an easily- 
accessible work like the Abbé Gainet’s. They arehere supplied with a 
large repository of facts and documents, which even if they do not al- 
ways adinit of being used polemically, still have a very legitimate 
cogency in steadying a wavering faith or changing doubt into convic- 
tion. There is something no doubt very striking in this cumulative 
evidence to a believer. The subsidiary documents become quite lu- 
minous with the reflected light of the sacred text round which they 
are gathered in homage. But it is quite otherwise in the process of 
inquiry. They are here made to throw light on what is hypotheti- 
cally dark and doubtful, and without any exceptional ground for trust- 
worthiness, and discrepancies will be as much noted as points of contact. 

Some of the Abbé’s evidence is inadequate on other grounds. 4 
priori views of the value of certain popular reminiscences of great men 
are very fallacious. It is absolutely impossible for us to estimate the 
cogency of the argument by which, for instance, he introduces the 
Arab traditions about Ismael. “ Though other Arab traditions ought 
to be received with caution, there is no opening for suspicion when 
they are connected with the main features of the story of one of their 
chief patriarchs.” Still worse evidence are the Arab traditions as 77- 
dependent testimony to Bible truth if of post-Mahommedan origin or 
growth. M. Gainet does not always distinguish between those which 
are and those which are not, yet 4 priori, we should assume such tra- 
ditions to have followed the Bible into Arabia. A similar objection 
may be raised to much that is found in Josephus and the authors 
quoted by him: the Bible stories were not improbably the foundation 
of these tales and traditions, popular fancy supplying the local detail 
and colouring. At least such a genesis of legend is not uncommon 
nor unlikely, and evidence to be trustworthy at all should be alto- 
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gether unexceptional. For example, our author gives the letters of 
Solomon to Hiram and Vaphres, found in Josephus and Eusebius, as 
authentic testimony ; yet both versions hardly coyld be so—for they 
differ considerably—except on the unproved hypothesis that they 
formed different parts of a prolonged bextinpeadénce. Indeed the 
author himself suggests that Josephus had his eye on the text of Kings 
when he wrote his version. Critics generally reject this correspondence 
as apocryphal, though a few apparently still support its authenticity. 
The Abbé Gainet combats the view entertained by most modern 
Egyptologists on the subject of the shepherd-kings. Following Jose- 
phus and Lenormant, he identifies them with the sons of Jacob, who: 
(according to him) formed not, as in Ewald’s view, a part of a large: 
Semitic invasion, but the whole body of so-called invaders, and con- 
stitute the only foundation for the dynasties of Manetho and the 
accounts of Africanus and Syncellus. Whatever intrinsic probability 
this view may offer to Lenormant and others, the Abbé Gainet scarcely 
succeeds in making it acceptable to his readers. They are left to form: 
their own judgment on the probability of the Egyptians exaggerating 
so hugely their national misfortunes and humiliations, a prima facte’ 
difficulty of the greatest moment. No sufficient explanation is givem 
for the rejection of the first account of Manetho which that historian 
declares to be authentic, and the adoption of the second which is re- 
jected too by Josephus himself on whose authority mainly this view is 
taken up. The reference which historians, as Palmer and others, find 
in this second account to an irruption of Irak-Arabs during the time 
of Joshua meets with no specific refutation. The Abbé Gainet grounds. 
his explanation on the silence of all historians except Manetho on the 
subject of shepherd-kings and on the absence of ruins traceable to 
the devastations of these foreigners, two negative arguments of no 
very great weight. 
The Abbé’s views of Egyptian history are somewhat revolutionary 
in some other points. We find it gravely argued that as the name 
of Memphis was borne by one of the descendants of Joseph, it is pro- 
bable that this Hebrew, otherwise unknown, founded the city of Mem- 
phis. An assertion so striking and novel requires more corroboration 
than can be got out of the statement of Mariette that no existing ruins 
at Memphis are traceable to an earlier date. 

Our author decides in favour of the identity of origin of the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians, counting both among the descendants of Ham ; 
yet in two other places he assigns to the latter a Semitic origin, ground- 
ing upon this supposed fact an argument for the possibility of wide dif- 
f2rences of physical type between nations of confessedly common origin. 

Ethnologists will also be surprised to find a Semitic origin attri- 
buted to the Chinese. The philological knowledge displayed in this 
work is unfortunately not of a character to raise its credit with learned 
men. The old explanation of the Nomen Tetragrammaton, which 
made it include a perfect, future and a present form, is again given for 
good coin, while the pronunciation on which it rests is deservedly 
rejected in a note; the same word is declared identical with the Latin 
Foi ; Eve is derived from it as ’sAeAev from e/oha ; Noah is recovered 

. in Satur-nus, the Carib Chemim (a name of God) is the Hebrew 
/amaim (Heavens) ; Teocalli, the Mexican “house of God,” fs un- 
mistakeably akin to SsoxaAia ; Azwy reappears as de/-wy; the old 
Scandinavian Thor turns up in Tartary. In a supplement on the 
Divine Name in all languages, the classification might be advantage- 
ously altered. At present it follows consistently neither philological 
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nor geographical principles, and might consequently mislead the 
student. 

Not the least important part of the work are Essays on the Unijy 
of the Human Species and on the universal existence of Monotheism 
in the earliest times of which we have any historical knowledge. A 
great number of interesting observations are brought together from 
good authorities, and are handled with considerable power and breadth. 
The general conclusions of the Abbé are usually correct ; he seems 
however too generous in white-washing whole peoples from the charge 
of idolatry. The Celts and Germans of the date of the opening of the 
Christian era are absolved on evidence which does not strictly prove 
more than that there was some knowledge of one supreme God among 
them. He does not meet the specific assertions of historians, such as 
Rawlinson, who finds idolatry prevalent among the Chaldeans on their 
first appearance on the stage of history, or of others who carry it back 
far beyond the date he allows it in Egypt. He is also unjustifiably 
rash in bringing down the Vedas to a date comparatively so very 
modern, apparently because if allowed the age now commonly as- 
signed to them they prove the existence of idolatry at an incon- 
veniently early period. He clearly means to make them at least as 
recent as the fourth century B.C. ; for Herodotus is his main support 
in his attempt to show that the Indians had not in the fifth century B.C. 
attained that degree of civilisation which would account for the pro- 
duction of Vedic poetry. Herodotus however, on the showing of Raw- 
linson, was not acquainted with any inhabitants of the Indian Penin- 
sula; in Bk. III. c. 98 he has left us a description of the rude tribes of 
the Punjaub. On the other hand, the Abbé allows an antiquity of 
3000 years to the Mahabharata, without saying a word about the lin- 
guistic argument which is so conclusively clear as to the relative anti- 
quity of this poem and at least the earlier portion of Vedic literature. 

With all these short-comings, which prevent the Abbé Gainet from 
taking rank among critical scholars of the first class, there is much 
that is very valuable in his three volumes on the Old Testament, which 
portion only of his work we have examined. Such a mass of hetero- 
geneous evidence cannot but have great weight on candid readers in 
spite of occasional flaws. The author’s honest enthusiasm for his 
work, though at times a little fierce, gives a charm and freshness to 
his book, which literature of this class seldom possesses. 


3. We are very much in need of a good History of England, and 
Mr. E. A. Freeman has many of the qualifications required in the author 
of such a work. He is thoroughly industrious, and, on most matters, 
judicious enough in the use of his authorities. He understands, more- 
over, what some writers on the subject have not understood, that English 
history does not begin with the Conquest, and still less, of course, with 
the Reformation; and that its earlier centuries must be carefully 
studied, in order that the annals of later times may be seen in their 
true light. Few things of the kind are more absurd than the manner 
in which the Conquest is ordinarily looked upon as marking an epoch 
almost as disconnected from the centuries preceeding it asthe second 
beginning of human society after the Deluge. The only greater ab- 
surdity that is likely to be perpetrated in the subject matter before us 
is, that other mistake to which we have alluded—them istake of writers 
like Mr. Froude, who care little and perhaps know little about the 
progress of the English nation up to the time of the Tudors. No one 
will find fault with Mr. Freeman, at all events, for any neglect of the 
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period preceeding that to which his chief attention is directed. His 
work is called a History of the Norman Conquest,* but the one goodly 
volume which alone is at present before the public only treats of the 
preparation for that Conquest. It is, in fact, a clear and able account 
of the history of England up to that time—of England, as dis- 
tinguished from Britain, for Mr. Freeman begins with the Saxon, or 
as he insists on calling it, the English conquest of the island. As the 
narrative draws nearer to the time of the Norman invasion, it becomes 
fuller and more elaborate, and the thread of the Norman history itself 
is traced to the time when it becomes blended with that of England. 
The close of the volume leaves us at the beginning of the reign of 
St. Edward the Confessor. 

Mr. Freeman has worked up the successive chapters of his book 
with great care. After a brief introduction, he gives a very good ac- 
count of the main outlines of what is commonly called Anglo-Saxon 
history up to the opening of the eleventh century. The chief features 
in this history are, of course, the conversion of the English to Chris- 
tianity, and the growth of the unity of England under the supremacy 
of the Kings of Wessex out of what is commonly but not accurately 
called the Heptarchy. Then follows an admirable chapter on the 
Constitution of England in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The his- 
tory of Normandy during the tenth century is the subject of the fourth 
chapter: two more follow, embracing the three quarters of a century 
which were occupied by the Danish wars of conquest and the Danish 
reigns over England. We are thus led up to the immediate prepara- 
tion for the Norman Conquest, as the reign of St. Edward was in a 
certain sense its actual commencement. Even in his present volume, 
Mr. Freeman has indicated what he considers the true view to be 
taken of the effects of the Conquest itself.- “Its whole importance is 
not the importance which belongs to a beginning, but the importance 
which belongs to a turning-point. The Norman Conquest brought 
with it a most extensive foreign infusion, which affected our blood, our 
language, our laws, our arts; still it was only an infusion; the older 
and stronger elements still survived, and in the long run they again 
made good their supremacy. So far from being the beginning of our 
national history, the Norman Conquest was the temporary overthrow 
of our national being.” (p. 1. 2). He professes that his view is made up 
of the united views of Thierry and Sir Francis Palgrave. Each of 
those two great writers is right in what he has asserted positively, and 
wrong in his omissions: thus Thierry has exaggerated the thoroughness 
of the effects of the Conquest, and Sir Francis Palgrave has, perhaps, 
understated them. 

Mr. Freeman’s opinion appears to us to be certainly right, and we 
shall look with much interest for the volumes in which it is to be 
worked out more fully. He has, as we have said, many and rare qua- 
lifications as a writer of English history, but we are afraid it must be 
added that he has not all. In the first place, it is clear that he has 
little sympathy for the religious part of the history. It is strange to 
turn to his pages from the eloquent volumes which the great historian 
of Western Monasticism has lately devoted to the annals of the Eng- 
lish Church. It must be plain to every unprejudiced reader of M. de 
Montalembert’s work that the religious history of our forefathers forms 
an unusually important feature in that of the development of their 


* The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and its Results. 
a we A. Freeman, M.A. Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Ox- 
ord. 1867. 
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national existence, nor is it at all philosophical to write about the 
glories of the successors of Cerdic and of the formation of the unity of 
the English people without giving due prominence to the civilizing and 
unitive power of the Catholic Church, and, in particular, to the influence 
of monasticism. So far Mr. Freeman is guilty of the same omission, 
which he seems to himself to find in Augustine Thierry and Sir Fran- 
cis Palgrave. Again, he‘has evidently certain strong prejudices, and 
we cannot but fear that they will now and then overmaster him. We 
can enter into his enthusiasm for Alfred the Great, whom he calls the 
most perfect character in history ; but there was no need for putting 
St. Louis in unfavourable contrast with Alfred, because he was a 
Crusader. “Even, in St. Louis,” says Mr. Freeman, “we see a dis- 
position to forsake an immediate sphere of duty for the sake of distant 
and unprofitable, however pious, undertakings. The true duties of 
the King of the French clearly lay in France, and not in Egypt or in 
Tunis.” This is narrow. The King of the French was also a pro- 
minent leader in the great European commonwealth of Christendom, 
and itis quite conceivable that his duties, even merely as a guardian 
of the best interests of his own people, and much more as a defender 
of the common interests of civilisation and religion throughout the 
world, may have been more in Egypt and in Tunis than in France, if 
his presence there served to beat back the ever advancing tide of Mus- 
sulman barbarism from Europe. Then again, Mr. Freeman speaks of 
“the abject superstition of some other royal saints, who were so sel- 
fishly engaged in the care of their own souls that they refused either to 
raise up heirs for their throne or to strike a blow on behalf of their 
—, In another place we are told of St. Edward, that he lived to 

at once King and Saint, yet he was “perhaps through his own 
grovelling superstition, the last male descendant of Cerdic and Ecg- 
berht,” by whom the English crown was actually worn. Mr. Freeman 
appears to us to have been sitting at the feet of Mr. Kingsley. There 
is a smack of the Saint’s Tragedy about all this—and Mr. Freeman’s 
history is really soiled and degraded by it. All his industry and all 
his conscientiousness in sifting the value of his authorities will not be 
enough to fit him for the task which he has undertaken, unless he can 
keep a civil tongue in his head about the counsels of perfection and 
the examples of the Saints, when writing about Catholic times. 


4. A few years since a bulky volume appeared, * in which Father 
Caussette told the story of the life of a French Cardinal Archbishop, 
whose name, it may be, escaped the notice of many of our readers. 
Cardinal d’Astros played a part in the ecclesiastical politics of the 
First Empire and of the Restoration which is well deserving of study 
at the present day, when few have the courage boldly to raise their 
voices in defence of the rights of the Holy See, which, nevertheless, 
they would wish to see universally acknowledged. We may hereafter 
give a detailed account of some of the controversies in which the 
years of Cardinal d’Astros were passed. In the meantime we here 
offer a short sketch of his life. It will perhaps come before some who, 
while ready to speak on behalf of what they certainly know to be the 
cause of truth and justice, yet keep silence, disheartened by a sense of 
isolation, by the exulting confidence of their adversaries, and by the 
lukewarmness of some who ought to be foremost among their friends. 


* Vie du Cardinal d Astros, Archevéque de Toulouse, par le R. P. Caussette, 
Supérieur des Prétresdu Sacré-Cceur. Paris: Auguste Vaton, 1853. 8vo. pp. 
666. Ixxxij. 
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Such will derive encouragement from knowing how a courtier of the 
first Napoleon chose to incur disgrace and imprisonment rather than 
betray the rights of the Pope, at a time when the Pope lay a captive 
at Savona, and when a Cardinal did not hesitate to abet the imperial 
project of a national schism. 

The life, from which we take the following particulars, is perhaps 
rather diffuse, and occasionally gives undue prominence to trivial 
circumstances. Some readers might complain of the fullness with 
which certain matters are detailed which seem to belong rather to 
general history than to biography; but no more is given than is 
necessary for a right understanding of the Life. The author seems to 
have aimed at rendering reference to other works unnecessary ; and 
he will be thanked for his care by many readers to whom the details of 
modern French history may not be familiar. 

Paul d’Astros was born at Tourves, a small town near Aix, in the 

ear 1772, and he lived till the year 1851. Being descended from families 
ong devoted to the practice of the law, he imbibed in his infancy, and 
retained through life, some of that spirit of upholding national liberties 
in opposition to the general law of the Church, for which the old 
French Parliaments were notorious. Throughout his life he was con- 
sidered a Gallican ; + but his Gallicanism never led him to renounce 
his character of Catholic; and it is noticed by his biographer as 
remarkable, that on four or five controverted questions only did he 
fail to uphold the side most favourable to the rights of the Pope. 
D’Astros was a precocious child, but, as so often happens, his precocity 
was not the forerunner of eminent intellectual gifts. For years he had 
to contend, and with moderate success, against a marked difficulty in 
expressing his ideas, whether by speaking or writing ; but the piety of 
his latter years was merely the continuation and natural result of 
that which adorned his infancy. He was early destined for the 
ecclesiastical state, and, receiving the tonsure when eight years of age, 
he showed that he fully understood the meaning of the ceremony. 
On his return from the bishop’s palace his sister would have taken him 
by the hand. “Keep off,” said the young cleric, withdrawing himself, 
“IT am consecrated to God now.” 

According to the practice of the time, he received a benefice while 
yet a boy, which he lost on the seizure of all church property by the 
Government in 1789. He was then at liberty to renounce his clerical 
state, but he refused to do so, and was in consequence required to 
take the oath to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Knowing, how- 
ever, that this oath had been condemned by the Pope, he refused, and 
was forced to leave his native place; but before long the influence of 
his family enabled him to return. However, neither the example of 
the Curé of the parish, who had been director both of his conscience 
and of his studies, nor that of many other priests around, could induce 
him to comply with the demands of the revolutionary party. The 
young man could not argue the point with theological reasoning, but, 
as he said, he fe/¢ they were wrong. Detestation of schism was 
already strong in his heart. 

Men were required for the revolutionary armies, and the Abbé 
d’Astros was drawn in the conscription, and sent to the siege of 
Toulon, where he met the future emperor Napoleon. War, however, 
was not to his taste, and soon contriving to desert, he devoted his time 
to assisting the few courageous priests who, at the peril of their lives, 
ministered to such of the people as remained faithful to the Church. 


+ Life, p. 143. 
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While engaged in these duties, d’Astros was often out of doors at 
unseasonable hours, and was one night locked up by the constable as 
a rogue and vagabond. A happy thought, which he ever deemed a 
providential answer to prayer, suggested to him the means of escape, 
and thus he was saved from the certain death which awaited him 
when his true character became known. On another occasion, a 
furious mob surrounding the house whither an errand of charity had 
led him, clamoured for him to be delivered up to them. He was, they 
said, an incorrigible enemy of liberty. To save the house from 
destruction he showed.himself, and holding up a crucifix before his 
assailants, he strove to calm them. All was in vain, until a voice was 
heard to cry above the rest, “ Let him alone ; he and I made our First 
Communion together.” The emotion produced by these words in the 
hearts of all, saved the intended victim, and the vecidivist was allowed 
to escape. 

The persecution ceased in the early part of 1795. The Abbé 
d’Astros was ordained priest, and in 1800 he removed to Paris, where 
he found his kinsman M. Portalis in the enjoyment of considerable 
influence with General Bonaparte. When negotiations were opened 
with the Pope with a view to the reconciliation of France with the 
Church, the business was entrusted to M. Portalis, who, in his capacity 
of Minister of Worship, appointed d’Astros his private secretary. 
The young and unknown priest thus found himself placed in a position 
of great responsibility : the permanent interests of religion depended 
in no trifling degree upon his conduct. We cannot here go into the 
particulars of the negotiations which ended in the adoption of the 
Concordat, and the solemn restoration of Catholic worship on Easter 
Day, 1802. The merits of the private secretary in the transaction 
were recognised by the Government, and influence and employment 
were accorded him in abundance. He was nominated a canon of 
Paris, and Grand Vicaire—first of Orleans and then of Paris. He 
took a part in the coronation of the Emperor Napoleon I.; but in 
1808, on the death of Cardinal Belloy, Archbishop of Paris, the Grand 
Vicaire was appointed, as Vicar Capitular, to administer the affairs of 
the see during the vacancy. The performance of his duty in his new 
office soon put an end for ever to friendly relations between his 
sovereign and himself. 

Napoleon was just now at the height of his glory. Victory suc- 
ceeded victory in rapid succession, and thanksgiving was offered for 
each in a public Ze Deum. The singers in the churches, it was said, 
had no time to breathe. It fell to the Vicar Capitular to issue the 
order for one of these solemn services; and he took the opportunity 
of exhorting the faithful to pray that peace might be restored to their 
country, and that leisure might be granted to their sovereign to occupy 
“himself wholly with the good of his people. We can well believ 
that the Emperor had no desire that such prayers"should be granted ; 
but a far graver ground of displeasure soon arose. 

The lawless aggression of Napoleon upon the States of the Church 
had met with military success. The Sovereign of those states had no 
force at hand to resist the attack. He used the spiritual power with 
which he was invested ; but Napoleon heeded not the excommunica- 
tion: would it make the bayonets drop from the hands of his soldiers? 
But Achab soon found himself in need of the assistance of that 
Naboth whose vineyard he had made his own. The archbishopric of 
Paris was vacant, and without the Pope’s concurrence the see could 
not be filled; but Pius VII. refused to concur. Napoleon, however, 
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was not to be baffled by such an obstacle. Some have accused him of 
a fixed design to imitate Henry VIII., and establish in France a 
Church in which the Emperor should be the Pope. At any rate his 
conduct at this time favoured the suspicion that some such plan was 
before his mind. A prelate of the Church was found to abet him: 
one who had long followed the fortunes of the exiled Louis XVIII, 
who had been raised by the Pope through successive stages to the 
dignity of Cardinal, and who deserted the cause in which he had met 
with so much favour in order to enjoy the sunshine of imperial favour 
at Paris. Cardinal Maury was nominated by the Emperor to the 
vacant post of Archbishop of Paris. He accepted the appointment, 
and the Abbé was required, as Vicar Capitular, to give to the nominee 
the spiritual powers necessary for the administration of the diocese. 
He refused ; indeed he could not do otherwise without incurring the guilt 
of open schism. The Canon Law was perfectly clear upon the subject, 
and in this case all possibility of doubt was taken away by the express 
declaration of the Pope. We cannot here enter into a particular 
account of the affair; it is enough to say that other means to subdue 
th determination of the Abbé being found unavailing, resort was had 
to violence, and in the Life we find the account which he himself gave 
of his final interview with the Emperor, on the first day of the year 
1811. After this interview * he was committed to prison, from which 
the downfall of Napoleon in 1814 alone delivered him. 

This notice is already too long, and we have no space to describe 
the struggles of d’Astros, whilst successively Bishop of Bayonne and 
Archbishop of Toulouse, to secure the liberty of education in his 
country. In these he showed the same unshaken firmness in the 
course of duty as that which led him in earlier years to abandon home 
and fortune, and to risk life itself. We will conclude with quoting the 
rule of conduct which he sought to carry out in all his actions: “I 
will advise the most gentle courses consistent with principle.” Ye pro- 
poserai les avis les plus doux, sauf les principes. 


. Under the title of Zuglish Monasticism,+ Mr. O’Dell T. 
Hill has published in a collected form a series of essays which were 
originally issued as papers in the Dudlin University Magazine. The 
name is, perhaps, not very fortunately chosen. It implies a far more 
conenttok: and a far more complete treatment of the history of English 
Monasticism than has been attempted by Mr. Hill. In fact, he gives 
no history of it, as such, at all. His work has a certain chronological 
sequence, though there are occasional digressions, and he adheres 
pretty closely, in that sequence, to the history of the single monastery 
of Glastonbury. This was, no doubt, a good specimen of its class, but 
its history is by no means commensurate with that of English Monas- 
ticism. 

Having thus objected to the name by which Mr. Hill has called his 
series of Essays, we are bound to add that they show considerable re- 
search and much fairness in the treatment of subjects, which cannot 
but be distasteful to their author. Mr. Hill makes a great many his- 


* In the course of it Napoleon spoke his mind clearly :—‘‘ Of all the men in 
7 empire I suspect you the most. We must be French above everything. 
e re igion of Bossuet is as far from that of Gregory VII. as heaven from 
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hell. ave my sword by my side: beware!” Thus did the chieftain, sur- 


rounded by his generals, condescend to menace a solitary priest. 
+ English Monasticism, its Rise and Influence. By O’Dell Travers Hill, 
F.R.G.S. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1867. 
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torical mistakes, and is not altogether free from Protestant prejudice, 
but he writes like a scholar, and shows very considerable tolerance 
even towards what he condemns. The book itself, addressed, as no 
doubt it is, to a class of Protestant readers who would never look at a 
Catholic statement on the same subject, is likely to do good by remov- 
ing prejudices, though it will certainly spare some which it might have 
removed also. The criticisms which we should be obliged to make—if 
we were to examine the work more minutely—would fall on misstate- 
ments and errors, that are very natural in a writer looking upon the 
subject of Monasticism from Mr. Hill’s position, and we have no 
reason for charging him with carelessness or recklessness of assertion. 
We may therefore look upon his book as indicating a great advance 
towards historical and controversial fairness among Protestants. It 
gives us reason for hoping that the labours of men like the late Dr. 
Maitland have not been thrown away, and that, as time goes on, 
monasticism and other kindred features of the Catholic system may 
receive at the hands of Protestant thinkers and writers a still larger 
measure of justice than that which is here actually meted out to them. 
We may add, that some of the less historical chapters in the volume be- 
fore us are among the most interesting of all, especially those on 
* Missal Painting” and “ Medizval Books and Hymns.” 


6. We are indebted to the religious zeal of the Visitandines of Paray- 
le-Monial for a new life of Blessed Margaret Mary. Although more 
than one of the lives already published may be considered to give a full 
and sufficient idea of the events of her life and the special character 
of her sanctity, there was still room, and there was even still need, for 
some publication which would collect the most authentic contem- 
porary documents concerning her, and join her own letters and other 
compositions to her biography. It is this that the new memoirs en- 
tirely accomplish. The two volumes before us* contains but little 
which was not written by Blessed Margaret Mary herself, or by those 
who knew her intimately. The first gives us a detailed life drawn up 
two of the Sisters of the Paray-le-Monial—a long piece which was 
used largely by Languet for his Life, but has never before been pub- 
lished. We have also the juridical proceedings of 1715, or, rather, 
extracts from them, which contain the evidence of contemporaries, 
the account given of his sister by Chrysostome Alacoque, and bio- 
graphies of a number of persons who lived with her in the convent, or 
were otherwise connected with her. The second volume is occupied 
by the works of Margaret Mary herself—her autobiography, written at 
the command of her confessor, her letters, spiritual instructions, can- 
tiques, and the like. It is impossible to imagine a more precious 
store of materials for any one interested in the biography of this 
sainted soul. 


7. Translations thicken upon us. The first that we need notice 
is the ae of one of the multitudinous versions of pious and 
ascetical works in which so many English Catholics occupied them- 


selves in the earlier days of persecution.t The edition of 1607 is pre- 
ceded by a Dedicatory Letter from John Heigham, to whom we owe many 


* Vie et Guvres de la Bienhenreuse Marguerite Marie Alacogue. Publica- 
tion du Monastere de la Visitation de Paray-le-Monial. Paray-le-Monial et 
Paris. 1867. 

+ Life of the Blessed Virgin St. Catharine of Siena. By Doctor Caterinus 
Senensis. Translated into English by John Fen, Priest. London, 1867. 
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more valuable works of the same kind. The author is called in the title 
page Doctor Caterinus Senensis. He seems to have taken the bulk of his 
work from the famous biography of St. Catharine by B. Raymund of 
Capua, her confessor—probably the most perfect monograph of its 
kind existing. The gaps left in this life by B. Raymund, who wrote for 
the contemporaries and spiritual children of the Saint, and omitted 
a great number of most important particulars in what we may call her 

ublic life, are not filled up to any great extent by Caterinus. Thus for 
| history we must still refer the reader to P. Capecelatro’s admirable 
Storia di Sta. Catarina, and to the invaluable notes to her letters by 
Fr. Burlamacchi. But the picture of St. Catharine is complete in 
the little volume before us, and we need hardly repeat what we 
have before had occasion to remark as to the immense superiority of 
the translations of the Elizabethan period over any that are produced 
by our own generation. The book is introduced to the reader by a 
short preface by Fr. Aylward, who has in like manner ushered into 
the world a very readable translation of Pére Chocarne’s Vie Jntime 
du Pere Lacordaire, a work also of singular excellence in its kind, and 
with which our readers are to some extent familiar. The translation 
is we think much above the average, and the volume very handsomely 
printed.* From Pére Lacordaire we naturally pass to Madanie Swetchine. 
Cte. de Falloux’ interesting volume of her Life and Letterst has found 
a translator in America in the person of Miss Preston. A book like 
this is harder to translate than those which we have already men- 
tioned, for it contains a great number of letters, and is written in that 
lighter French style, which evaporates, so to speak, under the attempt 
to render it into English. We have next to notice a translation of 
Count A. de Gasparin’s book La Famiille,+ on the English of which we 
must make the same remark as on that of Miss Preston. It is utterly 
impossible to read a page without thinking that they say things very 
differently in France and in England. The book itself is thoughtful 
and well intended. Mr. Philp, the publisher of the Life of St. Catha- 
rine, has also issued another old English translation of the same period, 
which has great interest as having been made by Philip, Earl al Aiwa” 
del, in his captivity in the Tower of London in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The work translated is the Epistle of Fesus Christ to the 
Faithful Soul§ by Lanspergius. This Zfzst/e is too famous to need 
any commendation from us. - 


8. Mr. Baring Gould has been encouraged by the success of his for- 
mer volume on the Myths of the Middle Ages|| to produce a second 
work on the same-subject. In this he treats of the Legends of St. 
George, St. Ursula and her companions, the Legend of the Cross, the 
Schamir, the Piper of Hameln, the famous rat-eaten Bishop Hatto, 
Melusina (a French version of Undine), the Fortunate Isles, Swan- 
maidens, the Knight of the Swan, the Sangreal, and Theophilus of 
Adana. From this list it will be seen that many of the myths, really 
deserving of the name, selected by Mr. Baring Gould are not very 

* The Inner Life of the Very Rev. Pere Lacordaire, of the Order of Preachers, 
By Pére Chocarne. Translated by a Religious of the same Order. Dublin: 
W. Kelly, 1867. 

+ Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine, by Count de Falloux translated by 
H. Preston. Boston: Roberts. 

t The Family: Its Duties, Joys, and Sorrows. By Count A. de Gasparin 
(translated). Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, London, 1867. 

\| The Epistle of Fesus Christ to the Faithful Soul. By Joannes Lanspergius. 
Translated by Pe Earl of Arundel. 1867. 
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correctly described as medizval. There is the same sketchiness and 
rambling about the Chapters in the present volume as in those of its 
predecessor. Mr. Gould is not always successful in his attempt to 
mix up erudition with plain story-telling, and the manner in which he 
roams about from Oriental to Northern or German stories which have 
more or less of resemblance one to the other is somewhat confusing. 
Nor can we recognize as legitimate the principle on which he seems to 
proceed in entirely explaining away certain Christian traditions, in 
ignorance, as it would appear, of what is really ascertained concerning 
them on historical grounds. He uses, for instance, Dr. Schade’s book 
against the story of St. Ursula, which he neglects altogether, perhaps 
he has never heard of, the Essay of Cardinal Wiseman on the same 
subject, and the elaborate treatise of the Bollandists on which it is 
founded. 

g. The unusual press of matter in our present number must be our 
excuse if we can find room for hardly more than a bare acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of several works on which we might otherwise 
dwell at greater length. Among these we may mention Pére Huguet’s 
volume, which reads like a continuation of the De Mortibus Persecu- 
torium. Terribles Chatiments des Revolutionnaires Ennemis delEglise 
pe 1789 jusgu’ en 1867.* The title sufficiently explains the scope 
of the work, which is divided into five books. The first of these gives 
anecdotes of the remarkable chastisements inflicted on the revolu- 
tionaries of 1789. The second deals with the persecuting sovereigns, 
Joseph II. and Napoleon I.: the third points out the misdeeds of the 
Government of Louis Philippe against the Church, and their punish- 
ment: the fourth is devoted to the Italian Revolution, and the last 
to the Belgian sol/idaires. It contains also a chapter on Lamennais. 
We may also mention that Peré Nampon, on whose Etude de la 
Doctrine Catholigué dans le Concile de Trentet we remarked shortly 
some time ago, has put forward a new and greatly improved edition— 
the third ; and the work is now more complete than ever as an indis- 
pensable manual for the controversialist and enquirer. We are glad 
to hear that it is to be translated in America, in which country we also 
observe that an English version of Fr. Patrignani’s standard book on 
Devotion to St. Fosepht has lately been published. Mr. Washbourne 
has just issued a little volume of poems on the chief Feasts of the year 
and other religious occasions, by the authoress of Geraldine, it is 
called The Convent Prize Book,§—a set of Tales by the Rev. G. F. L. 
Bampfield, Sir 47fric, and Other Tales||, and a very interesting collec- 
tion of devotional practices for the oblation of the year to God, under 
the title of A New Year's Gift to our Heavenly Father The Catholic 


* Terribles Chatiments des Revolutionnaires Ennemis de ’l Eglise depuis, 
1789 jusqu’ en 1867. Par le Rev. F. Huguet. St. Crirard: Lyons et Paris. 

t+ Ettae de la Doctrine Catholique dans la Concile de Trente. Par le R. P. 
Nampon, de la Comp. de Jesus. 3me. ed. 

t Devotion to St. Foseph. By Rev. Fr. Joseph Aa Patri i of the 
md ef Jesus. Translated from the French. New. York: Sadlier and Co. 
1867. 
§ Zhe Convent Prize Book. A Selection of verses on the Festivals of the 
Church, &c. By the Authoress of Geraldine. London: R. Washbourne, 
1868. 


|| Sir Aélfric and other Tales. By the Rev. G. F. L. Bampfield, M.A. 
London: R. Washbourne, 1868. 

I A Mew Year's Gift to our Heavenly Father, or Dedication of the first hours 
of the New Year (Quarter, Month, or week) to God, by a Father of a Family. 
London ; Washbourne, 1868. 


112 Miscellaneous Notices. 


Directory* for 1868, appears to be in some respects an improve- 
ment on former volumes of the same useful manual. A General 
Almanack has been added for the first time. We have also to 
acknowledge Mr. White’s very cheap Catholic Calendar for 1868+ and 
his Life of Pope Pius IX}. The Rev. E. Price has issued a new edition 
of his work called Sick Cal/s§, and the Rev. Patrick Power has com- 
pleted, by the publication of the second volume, his extremely useful 
and instructive catechetical work Catechism of Christian Doctrine 
Samiliarly explained), Mr. Gilfillan’s Remoter Stars in the Church Sky 
is a series of biographies of comparatively unknown Nonconformist or 
Presbyterian Ministers. Messrs. Macmillan and Williams and Norgate 
have issued a very handsome and accurate edition of the De Jmztatione 
Christi **with ornamental borders; the edition seems to have followed 
very closely the edition put forth at Leipsic about twenty years ago, 
under the care of Brabieta. Dom Maurus Wolter’s useful little treatise 
on the Roman Catacombsff has been issued in an English version by 
H. S. Butterfield. We must not omit to draw attention to the Rev. 
H. Formby’s publication of his address delivered at the late Catho- 
lic Congress of Malines on the subject of Catholic Emigration.tt 
Our readers will there find many details concerning the prospects of 
emigrants in the Brazils, which are quite in keeping with the ideas 
which might be formed on the subject from the articles on a Missionary 
Journey in South America which we have ourselves been lately pub- 
lishing partly with the purpose of making the advantages offered to 
colonists in that part of the world more widely known than before 
among Catholics in our own country. Lastly we must mention our 
friend Old Merry’s Annuai,§§ and two children’s story books from the 
same quarter, Sz/ver Lake,|||| and Told in the Twilight.0% 


* The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register and Almanak, for the yea 
of our Lord 1868. Burns and Oates. 

t The Catholic Calendar and Church Guide for Great Britian for the year 
1868. London: Washbourne, 1868. 

t+ His Holiness Pius TX. By G. White, M.C.P. Washbourne. 

§ Sick Calls from the Diary of a Missionary Priest. London: Booker, New 
Bond Street. 

ll Catechism of Christian Doctrine, *‘ approved for the use of the faithful in 
all the dioceses in England and Wales,” familiarly explained. By the Rev. 
Patrick Power. Vol. IJ. Burns and Oates 1867. 

WT Remoter Stars in the Church Sky, being a Gallery of Uncelebrated Divines. 
By George Gilfillan. London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder, 1867. 

** De Imitatione Christi. Libri Quatuor. Londini apud Macmillan et 
Soc., Williams and Norgate, 1867. 

tt The Roman Catacombs. In two Parts. By Dom Maurus Wolter, Bene- 
dictine Prior of St. Martin’s, Beuron. Translated by H. S. Butterfield. Lon- 
don, Richardson, 1867. 

tt Zhe Cause of Poor Catholic “im pleaded before the Catholic Con- 

ess of Belgium, Septenber 1867. By the Rev. Henry Formby. London: 
& Co., 1867. 

§§ Old Merry’s Annual. London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 

\Il|_ Silver Lake, or Lost in the Snow. By R. M. Ballantyne. Ibid., 1867. 

—% Zold in the Twilight. Short Stories for Long Evenings. By Sydney 
Daryl. Ibid., 1867. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


CONCERNING THE 


SELECTION OF A SEWING MACHINE 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


1st.—It should be easy to learn. Because ladies will not generally take the 


necessary time to master a difficult one. However useful a machine may be in the ' 


hands of a skilled operator, if an apprenticeship be necessary to learn to work it well— 
to do good work with it—it will be unused and unprofitable, or, at the best, it will 
require some person to be specially qualified to do the family sewing. 

2nd.—It should be easy to work. Every member of the family should be 
able to use it, including children and invalids. A good easy-running sewing-machine 
affords pleasant occupation and recreation to children, and assists in teaching them 
the usefal arts of cutting and putting together garments. It can hardly be « family 
machine, if children cannot use it, and take pleasure in it. Ladies in delicate health 
cannot have more agreeable and healthful exercise than the occasional use of a proper 
Family Sewing Machine. ; 

3d.—It should be easy to change from one kind of work to another. 
The ‘‘ Family Use” of a sewing machine consists of all sorts of work, one after another ; 
and generally.a change in the work requires some change of the machine. Changes of 
needle, cotton, or both, are frequent. In some machines these changes are easily 
made; but in others they require time and the careful attention of even a skilful 
operator. Before buying, a lady should always set uhe needle herself, notice whether 
there is any liability of setting it wrong, whether there is any means of knowing 
whether it is set wrong or not, and the consequences of setting it wrong; she should 
remove the cotton, and thread up the machine herself; and remember that these 
changes and many more occur just when she has little time to lose, as she ‘“‘ must get 
her work out of the way.” She should use the hemmers also; see whether they turn 
the hems and fells under, as in sewing by hand, or up on the right side, causing a 
garment to appear wrong-side out. 

4th.—It should be easy to keep in order. It should require only cleaning 
and oiling, and should not require skill to do even that. It should never require to be 
taken to pieces for any purpose whatever ; it should be so contrived that no part need 
be removed to get at any other part. If any derangement occur, as will occasionally be 
the case in all machinery, both the difficulty and the remedy should be so obvious that 
no serious consequences can follow. The machine should right itself, when the obstacle 
is removed. 

5th.—It should be simple in its mechanism. A skilful saleswoman can dis- 
play the attractive features of any machine, and hide its defects. A lady should try to 
learn to use a few of the best machines before buying. She will not then need the 
caution ‘against a complicated one, having learned a timely lesson from its continual 
derangements. 

6th.—It should be noiseless. The old, heavy, cumbersome, noisy style -of 
machinery, is very unwelcome in the home circle. A truly noiseless machine does 
not interrupt reading or conversation. 

7th.—It should be so well made as to require no repairs. The best made 
machines, when worked by steam power for manufacturing purposes, will wear out in 
a few years, but in family use, they will last a generation, accidents excepted. 

8th.—It should do all kinds of work well and make a strong, secure, 
and beautiful seam that will stand washing, ironing, and wear. Some 
machines do light work well, others heavy work; rarely one does both equally well. 


[Entered at Stationers’ Hall.]} 
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In regard to the kind of stitch, one: should not act, upon the opinion of any other 
person. She should subject the different stitches to actual test, and judge for herself. 
9th.—It should make the best stitch: There are four kinds of stitch in 
common use; thechain stitch, the lock stiteh, the Grover-and Baker stitch, and the 
Willcox and Gibbs-stiteh. 
The chain stitch is made only by the “ cheap machines,” and is believed to be quite 


worthless: at least, the machines are, for they drop stitches and are otherwise °* 


defective; it may therefore be left out of the comparison. 

The lock stitch is made by two threads, one lying nearly straight on the under 
surface of the work (except on thick cloth, when it is nearly alike on both sides), the 
other passing through the material and crossing the under thread, This stitch. is 
preferred on leather, and is much used on heavy cloth, but on thinner materials,.the 
seam is less satisfactory on account of its inelasticity, and the difficulty of equalising 
the tensions of the two threads. 

The Grover and Baker stitch is made by two threads looped together, one of which 
passes. through the cloth and with the other forms a ridge upon the under side; the 
under thread is much finer than the upper, in order to make the ridge as light as 
possible. This is an exeellent embroidery stitch, the most showy of all. It is also in 
use for general purposes, having an advantage over the lock-stitch in being secure 
and at the same time easily taken out when desired. The mechanism by which both 
this and the lock-stitch are made, is, however, very-complicated, and. much skill is 
requisite to use it successfully. 

The Willeox and Gibbs stitch is made by one thread direct from the reel by..means 
of a very simple mechanism, which does. its work with greater certainty than.any other, 
and almost entirely without noise. Each loop grasps the preceding one and is firmly 
twisted around it. The seam is fastened off by taking two stitches beyond the cloth. 
This ties a firm knot. When the fastening is required before coming to the end, it is 
done by: simply drawing the thread. backward upon the seam. It is the strongest, 
most secure, and the most: beautiful stitch; known. If three. tucks be. made. side by 
side with the three stitches respectively, and cut across at. short distances, and the 
cloth pulled, the loek stitch gives way first by the drawing out of the stitch, the Grover 
and Baker next by the breaking of the wnder thread, the Willcox-and Gibbs last. 


There is nothing in the whole range of labour-saving inventions, that has: given more 
universal and entire satisfaction, than the Willcox and: Gibbs Family Sewing Machine. 
The following statements with regard to it substantially embody the decision of the 
Judges at the Grand: Trial of Sewing Machines of 1865. 


1. It is the simplest. 

2. = is the least liable to get out of order. 
3. It is the best made machine. 

4. It is the cheapest. 
5. 
6. 
7 


It is strictly noiseless. 
It works the easiest. 
. It works the fastest. 
8. It cannot be turned backward. 
9. It requires the least mechanical skill to operate it. us 

10. It requires the least time and instruction to learn to use it. 

11. It is the most certain and reliable in operation. 

Nors.—It is a fact worthy of remark, that during the entire trial—whieh continued 
without intermission for nearly seven hours—not a stitch was missed, nor the cotton 
once broken, nor a needle broken or bent, by the Willcox and Gibbs Machine. No 
kind of work was tried upon it that was not es and done in a perfect and 
workmanlike manner; and no trial was made that was. not entirely successfal. 

12. The needle is the shortest. 

13. The needle is straight. 

14. The needle is bevelled. 

15. The needle is secured in its place by a patented device, which renders it 
self-adjusting, so that neither skill nor experience’ is necessary in 
setting it. It is not se with any, other. 

16. It uses but one thread, and thus avoids the necessity of compliented 
machinery, which is required for two.threads. 
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17. It — a from the reel, thus making it unnecessary to rewind the 
ad. 


18. It makes the *“ Willeor and Gibbs stitch,”—a stitch original with this 
machine, [and made by no other except by those licensed by the 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company, j which for general pur- 
poses is. superior to any other. 

Norz.—The trial upon: this claim was very thorough, and the practical tests minute 
and accurate. Each machine was required to use cotton fai the same reel, make 
the stitch of the same length, and perform the test-work on the same piece of cloth, 
with the lines of sewing side by side. The results were all decisive, and in every 
test.in favour of the Willcox and Gibbs. 

19. The seam has the peculiar advantage of being readily taken out when 
desirable, while jt is less liable to rip, in use or wean than the 
lock-stitch. 

Notz.—This claim also was very severely tested, in the same manner as the last, and 
with results—all in favour of the Willcox and Gibbs. 

seam is more elastie, and stronger than the lock-stitch. 

21. The seam is more even and beautiful. 

22. The seam is self-fastened. 

23. The tension is more easily adjusted than that of any other. 

24. It do a greater variety of work than any other can: do in equal per- 

ection.. 

25. It is more and speed'?y changed from one kind of work to another. 

26. More work can be done with it in a given time than with any other. 

27. It embroiders beautifully. 

28. It has a shield to protect the operator’s dress from the wheel. 

29. The needle being secured in a vertical bar, it has important advantages 

over machines with curved needles attached directly to the needle-arm. 

830. In consequence of the shorter sweep of the needle, yee is much less 

wear of the cotton from its vibrating through the needle’s eye in the 
act of sewing. 


i the strength and beauty of the seam, especially on linen or other hard, 
materials. 
82. It has the best hemmers. 
33. It has the best feller. 
34. It has the best braider. 
835. It has the best belt. 


In regard to the decisions of the judges upon the several points, it may be remarked 
that during the entire trial there was scarcely an instance of difference of-opinion—as, 
indeed, it was hardly possible there could be, for the plan adopted was itself a 
surety both of unanimity and a just decision; the latter being, in such a plan, neither 
more nor less than the practical solution of a mathematical problem. For, by sepa- 
rating the respective merits of each machine into elements, or “ points,” and subjecting 
each point separately to the test of practical work done on each machine in presence 
of the judges, their decision upon each point was reduced to the simple act of recording 
the facts developed. 

For instance: each contestant claims the most elastic stitch. Then each is required 
to sew a seam, side by side, on the bias of a piece of elastic goods; and the. judge 
takes the: piece, and stretches it lengthwise of the seams, till one seam breaks; he 
still continues the stretching, but the other seam refuses: to break at all. However 
disappointed his expectations, the judge will hardly enter on the record that the 
broken seam is the more elastic. 

Such were the tests and such the inevitable decisions. After a contest of nearly 
seven hours the Willcox and Gibbs was declared to be the best Sewing Machine. 


Samples of work and price list sent free. 

Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether buyers or not, 

All are invited to come and try our machine, 

The public are cautioned against imitations of our machine in the form of the letter 
G, our Trade Mark. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


135 Regent Street, W. 


31. A smaller needle can be used with the same size of cotton, which adds to 


PRICES. 
. Rimmed Table, one drawer ott 
Same, veneered... 9 
Rimmed Table, with cover ‘enclosing machine, o one drawer die ores OD 
Same, veneered oy. 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY'S PRICE LIST. 


The Machines are all of the same size and quality: the differences in 
prices. are due to ornamentation and to varieties of style and finish of the 
stands on which the machines are mounted. 

The machines are japanned and neatly gilt: the iron of the stands is 
bronzed: the wood is generally walnut or mahogany. All are substantially 
made and the cabinets especially are elegant articles of furniture. For 
practical use, howéver, the plain machine on the ordinary stand is not 
surpassed by any of the more costly styles. 

All machines are furnished without extra charge with the following 
essentials, viz.—Book of directions, one half-dozen needles, needle wrench, 
guide, and oil-can filled. 


Plain Cabinet, enclosing machine and treadle entire, four drawers dst BA 
Cabinet, polished, four drawers ... ost 
Ornamental styles in various kinds of wood kept in stock and made to 
order. Silver-plated machines, japanned and beautifully gilt, £2 extra. 
The following appliances, attached to the machine in a moment, by which 
work is done easily, rapidly, and perfectly, are supplied at the annexed 


prices:— 
Set of Hemmers ... ... 20s. Quilter... ..... 


The Wide Hemmer spiateesl any width of hem desired above one-sixth’ of an 
inch, and is also the Feller. Braiding and Embroidery are done by ‘the 
machine without any appliance. gg 

Extra needles (seldom required) 2s. per half-dozen, 5d. each for smaller 
number. Fixture for working machine by hand, 10s.. Cotton, silk, oil-stones 
for sharpening needles, best machine oil, and any part of the machine supplied. 
Skeleton packing cases 5s., close cases 6s.—money refunded when cases are 
returned. No charge for delivering in London or at railway stations. 

Terms, Cash without Discount. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
135 Regent. Street, W, 


8. StRAKER AND Sons, Printers and Stationers, London. . 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 
INEW HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.-PRIZE MEDAL. 


DORCAS.” ‘These Machines work with two “PENELOPE.” 
threads, and make the lock-stitch, —— 
the work on both sides being alike. . 
‘The ‘‘ Dorcas” is the same speed 
as the Cleopatra while the 
“Penelope,” which is a larger 
and nobler Machine, makes five 
stitches to each revolution of the 
handle. Nothing more simply 
beautiful than these Machines, 
and their results, need be desired. 
It should be observed that in all 
these Machines the work is car- 
ried in a straight direction by 
the action of the Machine itself ; 
one hand is, therefore, amply 
sufficient for all the purposes 
guiding. 
4 CUINEAS. 5 GUINEAS. 
Stands and Tables for working the above by foot as follows :—Piain Stand, £t 1s. 3 Ornamental 
ditto, £2 25.; Be st ditto, with Glass Shade, £3 35. 

Machines for domestic use, on Tables complete, Lock or Knotted Stitch, prices from 8 to 10 
Guineas ; Dressmaker’s Machine, 8 Guineas ; Boot-Closer’s Machine, 8 Guineas ; Duplex Machine, 
for putting new elastic springs into o!d boots, £14 14s. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of all the Machines Free ty Post. Liberal terms to Exporters. 


Depots: 144 HIGH HOLBORN, and 144 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


‘WAX VESTAS AND VESUVIANS, 


CONTAIN NEITHER PHOSPHORUS NOR SULPHUR, 
AND IGNITE ONLY ON THE PREPARED SURFACE OF 
_ THE BOX. THUS AFFORDING TO LIFE AND 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers, Chandlcrs, Staticne:s, everywhere. 


TRADE 
> 
PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 


Prise-Wedal 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


MAKES THE MOST RELIABLE STITCH WHERE 
STRENGTH AND DURABILITY ARE REQUIRED COMBINED 
WITH BEAUTY OF APPEARANCE, 


‘¢Is Simple to learn.”’ 


Easy to operate.” 
Quiet in working.”’ 


‘*It cews from two ordinary reels, and 


on any thickness of material.’’ 


‘‘The work it much stronger than by 
hand sewing.”’ 


‘‘The reels do not require RE-WIND- 
ING as in other Machines.”’ 


‘‘The seam, if cut at every inch, will 
not rip.” 


‘¢‘Embroiders the most elaborate De- 
signs with wonderful rapidity.” 


PRICE, WITH STAND, FROM £6 6s. 
Highest Prizes awarded.—Silver Medal, 1865 and 1867. 


“One of the best Machines for domestic use that has been invented.”—/pswich 
Fournal, May 20, 1865. 

“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Sewing Machine. It is of moderate 
price, easily learned, and not at all liable to get out of order.”-— Young Ladies’ Fournal. 

“The ‘Excelsior’ Sewing Machine is that which appears in every respect to be best 
suited for general introduction into the domestic home. Having already received a large 
share of public favour, it fully indorses our opinion of its varied and peculiar merits.”- 
The Weekly Register, September 22, 1866. 

“We have seen the ‘Excelsior’ Machine, and are thoroughly satisfied with its ease 
simplicity, competency, wide range of operations, and very low price.” —Luglish Mechanic 
June 6, 1865. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS, 


143 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 


Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. 


PRIXTED BY JAMES STANLEY, KOKHAMPTON. 
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